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tary interference. 


Sir, . 
Havine remarked the annunciation of a bill for the re- 
gulation of Savings Banks ; and being strangly convinced in my 
own mind that, in regard to this useful institution, so far as this 
part of the United Empire is concerned, no Parliamentary in- 
terference is in the smallest degree necessary—must at best be 
nugatory—and has every chance of blowing up the scheme al- 
together ;—under such conviction I feel myself called upon to 
state my views to the public, through the medium of your wide- 
ly circulating Publication. 

I shall endeavour to state, that upon the simplicity of princi- 
ple to which all institutions of this kind have a strong tendency 
to revert—that is, if matters are left to take their natural course, 
' undisturbed by the interference of artificial compulsory regulation, 
the institution contains within itself a mainspring or principle, 
sufficient, of itself, to ensure, both its general extension, and its 
permanence—and that is the palpable interest of all concerned. 
As the Bank for Peebles-shire is of late establishment, and its 
regulations, of course, very much simplified, I shall, in concla- 
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sion, illustrate the operation of this mainspring, by reference to 
the constitution of the Peebles-shire Savings Bank. 

In referring to my own consciousness, and judging of others 
by myself, 1 am not at all disposed to deny, that a principle of 
pure disinterested benevolence may have a considerable extent 
of operation. Ifa man feels in himself any portion of the inge- 
nium par negobiis, he must take pleasure in oeeupation ; and to 
avoid the cnnuz of idleness, there are, I believe, none of this 
description but weuld rather spend their activity in doing good, 
than in working mischief ;—the consciousness of deserving good- 
will must be pleasant, even though good-will should not be ob- 
tained, and more so if it be obtained: And yet, I believe, no- 
bedy will place the same dependence, in respect of activity and 
permanence, upon a scheme originating in and operating upon 
the mere motive of pure benevolence, 2s on one which owes its 
establishment and its continwanee to a palpable interest in all 
concerned. A scheme of the latter description, according to the 
common saying, executes itself: it stands in no need of compul- 
a7 regulation, which may obstruct, but can in no degree fur- 
ther it. 

Now, the institution of Savings Banks appears most clearly 
to me to be a scheme of the last mentioned description ; firmly 
founded, for assurance botli of its general adoption and its per- 
manence, vpon the strong-telling principle of the interest of all 
concerned in its adoption and management. 

In the first place, the whole landed proprietors have a visib'z 
interest in its adoption and its continuance ; in so far as it has 
a tendency considerably to diminish the extent of poor’s rates, 
T shall not at present examine how far the landed interest are 
obliged to pone mfintenance for those who have become poor 
through folly or misfortune ; nor shall I enter into any comment 
upon the wisdom or the folly of converting a claim upon huma- 
nity into an enforcible legal right. It is sufficient to observe, 
ahat in decency, or understood obligation, the Scots landed in- 
terest are in use to provide for the poor by assessments ; and 
that, though poor’s rates have not as yet become oppressive, 
they are in a progressive state of increase. There is one de- 
scription of poor, who will ever continue to remain a burden; 
and that is those who reduce themselves to poverty by their own 
want of industry and of economy. In regard to those, savings 
banks can have no influence, excepting in so far as tle oppor- 
tunity afforded of securely depositing their savings may have a 
tendency to inspire different dispositions, and produce better 
habits. There is, however, another class, far more deserving 
of support,—who have a spirit that would revolt at the idea of 
depending upon charity for subsistence,—who endeavour to pro 
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vide for their own wants by industry and frugality; but who, 
from want of a secure mode of depositing aud improving their 
savings, come to lose them, so as to be deprived of the resource 
they had provided against seasons of bad health, or the infirmi- 
ties of old age ;—and, to the credit of the character of the lower 
orders in Scotland, the generality of paupers may be considered 
to be of this description. The poverty of this last class bids fair 
to be in a great measure prevented, by the institution of banks 
for savings. 

Here, then, is a clear interest to induce all landed proprie- 
tors to incur, for so profitable a purpose, a certain degree of 
responsibility to those who shall deposit their savings in such 
banks. In consequence of incurring a certain extent of re- 
sponsibility, the landed gentry ought therefore to be the sole 
managers ; to have the sole power of appointing the treasurer, 
who is to take in their money from the depositors, and to grant 
them interest-bearing notes of the Savings bank for it; to audite 
his accounts ; and to have access at all times to his books. 

The only mode in which the landed gentry can give interest 
upon the deposites—without paying it gratuitously out of their 
own pockets—a charity which the independent spirit of an in- 
dustrious Scots labourer would reject with disdain—is to lodge 
the money in an accredited Scots bank, and to pay interest to 
the depositors from the interest they receive from that bank— 
keeping the interest to the depositors at a little lower rate than 
that which the Bank allows, to compensate for the delay that 
may occur in lodging it--but at same time allowing interest to 
commence to the depositors upon a very small amount of prin- 
cipal. ‘There seems no other way in which the landed interest 
can pay interest, without laying the people under pecuniary ob- 
ligation—which they would reject: And no other way of lodg- 
ing the people’s money so as to produce interest, in such a mans 
ner as to give the people equal command over their money as if tt 
had continued in their cwn pockets, to uplift it in whole or in 
part without questions asked——which is certainly one of the chief 
requisites in the constitution of a Savings bank, to induce the 
people to lodge their a in it. 

Now, the only extent of responsibility which it is eonceived 
the country gentlemen would chuse to incur, as managers of 
a Savings bank, is that of being responsible for the treasurer 
whom they appoint, that he shall lodge the money (deposited, 
and for which he has granted notes of the Savings bank) in the 
accredited Scots bank which they employ; that is, that if the 
treasurer should embezzle the on they should be answer- 
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able for his deficiencies of paying in the money received into the 
accredited bank—but not that they should be answerable for that 
accredited bank, upon its failure; in which case, the savings 
bank would come in as other creditors, and the depositors re- 
ceive their proportional dividend. Indeed, the people them- 
selves: who deposit in a Savings bank, require no further extent 
of security than an accredited Scots bank ;—for it is there that 
they would lodge their own money, could the bank afford to o- 
pen accounts for their minute suns. 

In this way, I conceive, a sufficient interest to incite to the ad- 
option of Savings banks is established, to make it an eligible 
measure, both to the Scots industrious labourer, and to the 
landed gentry. 

The Scots banks have displayed great liberality for the en- 
couragement of this institution, in allowing 5 per cent. interest 
upon all monies lodged from Savings banks, and in taking in 
any sum of money from them as it comes to hand. I conceive, 
however, that though they may be no great gainers by such 
transactions with Savings banks, they will be no losers: For 
the Treasurer of the Savings bank to whom they allow such 
terms, may be instructed to keep their notes in the circle, and, 
when he can, to make his remittances in the notes of other 
banks; and moreover, banks which grant such liberal terms, 
take the managers of the Savings bank bound, that whenever 
any depositor’s accumulations shall arise to 10/., then the Sav- 
ings banks shall pay that sum to the depositor in a promissory 
note of their bank, bearing ordinary interest, (that is, 44 per 
cent. if it lies six months, and less if shorter). 

The only other person concerned, in whom an interest in the 
scheme to insure his cooperation remains to be established, is the 
Treasurer, upon whom all the trouble of receiving the money, 
or paying it out, lodging it with the aceredited bank, and keep- 
ing the books, &c. entirely devolves. Now, in great towns, 
there can be no difficulty in finding a sufficient number of gen- 
tlemen, who would cheerfully undertake this neighbourly office 

their inferiors, gratis—and in rotation—which would cost 
but little trouble; and, where stationed in country parishes, | 
can hardly imagine that any clergyman would grudge the trouble 
(which of necessity must be so much less than in towns, in con- 
sequence of there being fewer labourers paid weekly, and more 
scrvants paid only half yearly), as it would be a fair opportunity 
of gaining the goodwill of his parishioners by such friendly of- 
fice: As he can obtain also the assistance of the parish school- 
master for his calculations, who would be willing also in this way 
to oblige the parents of his scholars, the labour of the two toge- 
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ther could not be very heavy. I do indeed apprehend, that, in 
country places, the office of Treasurer, perhaps under the im- 
mediate superintendence of the clergyman, will ultimately de- 
volve upon the parish schoolmaster: And I can as readily ap- 
prehend, that, by a little postdating of the notes of the Savings 
bank, so as to insure the lodging of the money, before interest 
begins to run on the Savings bank notes, and also by keeping 
the interest given to depositors a little lower than what is re- 
ceived, a surplus of interest may accrue to the Savings bank, 
that may afford a reward to the schoolmaster; and ante con- 
sidering the laborious nature and small emolument of his office, 
every addition of this kind ought to be thrown in his way. To 
this measure I find (from |} year’s experience of acting as Trea- 
surer for a Savings bank) the people would be so far from ob- 
jecting, that they would wish it, in order that such banks might 
be able to stand entirely on their own legs. 

Such being the obvious principles, which insure both the ex- 
tension and permanency of the institution of Savings banks 
through Scotland, if the matter is allowed to take its natural 
course, I do most earnestly deprecate the intermeddling inter- 
ference of Mr George Rose. 

I can conceive no proper purpose his bill can mean to serve, 
unless it be to procure additional security te the poor people for 
their money, as deposited in Savings banks. And, after re- 
volving the subject in my mind, I can conceive only three pos- 
sible ways in which he may attempt to effect this object by his 
bill, any one of which may blow up the scheme altogether 
throughout Scotland. 

1. He may attempt to increase the responsibility of the land- 
ed directors or managers—in making them not only liable for 
their Treasurer, but also for the Bank where they deposit the 
people’s money. But what country gentleman could be found 
willing to incur such extent of responsibility gratuitously ? or 
would he have Parliament compel them to incur it, whether 
they will or not? 

2. He may attempt it, by making the Savings bank a pre- 
ferable creditor against that bank which takes in their money 
and pays interest for it. But, in that case, what bank would be 
found ready to deal with a Savings bank, when, in consequence 
of the latter’s preference, its credit must be proportionally lessen- 
ed with all other people ? 

3. He may wish managers of Savings banks to be com- 
pelled to vest the people’s money in Government security—3 
3 cents for instance. But, in that case, such Banks would 

divested of the main inducement held out to the people, name- 
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ly, that ¢heir money remains equally under their command, to 
draw it, in whole or in part, at pleasure, as if it had continued 
in their own purse ;—or would he have the gentlemen forced to 
keep a stock of money idle besides, ever ready to answer all 
occasional demands ? 

In short, if any one of such regulations should be enacted 
for Scotland-—and I certainly can conceive nothing else that 
can be attempted by regulation—I think the consequence may 
be easily foreseen, that the present landed gentlemen directors 
will instantly call in and pay off all the notes of their respective 
Savings banks, and abandon the scheme altogether. 


SS 


After the well-merited obloquy poured upon that arrogant 
Society that assumed to itself the censorial power of suppress- 
ing vice in the poor by the Edinburgh Review, and which 
seems effectually to have hooted it off the stage, 1 hardly think 
Mr Rose will attempt to make the Savings banks an engine of 
reward or correction. For my own part, I would not consider 
myself as entitled to assume the exercise of such arbitrary pow- 
er, though vested in me by authority of Parliament. I cer- 
tainly hold it as the privilege of every subject of a free country, 
that he is to be held innocent till convicted of guilt ; and that 
depositing savings ought, of itself, to be held as a good morai 
indication. 

I proposed to illustrate the simplicity of principle to which 
I considered that Savings banks had a tendency to revert of 
their own accord, so as to insure their permanency, by giving 
you an account of the constitution for Peebles-shire, established 
at Whitsunday 1815. 

We have dismissed, then, all the farcical parade of inefficient 
officers, such as Patron, Preses, and Vice-Preses, Governors 
and Deputy-Governors, &c. &c. 

' Four stations, or depots, are appointed, for the convenience 
of the people depositing their money. In the county town, the 
office of ‘Treasurer is executed by the Provost and some others, 
who may take it in rotation. In two of the other stations, the 
office is executed by the Clergyman of the parish, ‘and, in the 
fourth, by an Heritor, or, in his absence, by a respectable Far- 
mer. Nominally, a certain number of surrounding parishes 
are attached to each depot; the Bank, however, is upon these 
liberal principles, that any person, from any parish in the 
county, or indeed from any county whatever, may deposit his 
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money at any of the depéts he chuses. The Treasurer gives a 
bill of the Bank to the depositor, on which the terms of the 
Bank, and names of office-bearers are printed; and his next 
husiness is to get it sent, by the earliest opportunity, to the Bri- 
tish Linen Company’s Bank in Edinburgh, who mark it to 
the credit uf the Savings bank in a pass-book which passes 
between that Bank and the Treasurer. They pay to the Sav- 
ings bank interest at 5 per cent., and the Savings bank pays 
to depositors at the rate of a shilling interest upon the guinea. 
The interest commences to the depositor, at the small sum of 
10s. 6d. Interest, however, is not paid on odd shillings over 
the half guineas in the sum; and, for facility of calculation, 
interest is only caleulated upon even calendar months, but not 
upon odd days or weeks. The depositor may draw out the 
whole, or any part of his money, when ‘he pleases, without 
questions asked. When che draws partially, the payment is 
marked on his note, without taking the trouble to calculate 
his interest, which is only done when he draws out the whole, 
when he delivers up his note, as a voucher of payment, to the 
Treasurer. Once every year, however, the British Linen 
Company calculate the interest due to the Savings bank de- 
pots, which is marked in the pass-book as added to the prin- 
cipal, to form a new capital; and the same is done for each 
separate depositor, at his Savings bank depot, and marked 
accordingly in his note. ‘The ‘l'reasurer marks every transac- 
tion in a cash-book, and opens a separate account for each 
depositor in a ledger, precisely as in the model of book-keeping 
of the Edinburgh Savings Banks, which was printed. 

[ observed, that so many surrounding parishes are nominally 
attached to each depdt.—The landed gentlemen of each of these 
parishes, who reside constantly or occasionally, ave invited to 
become directors of their respective depots; and this, with the 
extent of responsibility attached to that office, they all readily ac- 
cept of: For their responsibility extends no further than for the 
fidelity of their Treasurer; but not to that of being cautioner 
for the British Linen Company, or any other Bank of esta- 
blished credit, in which they may lodge the money deposited 
at their depot. The people are, indeed, perfectly satisfied with 
this extent of security. A director’s acceptance of the office, 
with the responsibility attached to it, is vouched by his sub- 
scribing the articles of the constitution, in a minute-book kept 
at each depot, in which is annually marked the audit and ex- 
oneration of the Treasurer. Under such responsibility, it fol- 
lows, ef course, that the directors elect the Treasurer for whom 
éhey are thus accountable. At an annual stated meeting, they 
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must audite the Treasurer’s accounts, and anew elect office-bear- 
ers ;—but they may meet as often as they please; and the Trea- 
surer’s books are ever open to the inspection of any of them.— 
At the annual meeting, they may either reelect or change their 
Treasurer. 

The stated hour in which the depdts are open, are betwixt 
7 and 8 in the evening on Saturdays in summer, and earlier 
in winter. It may be convenient in the county town to keep by 
these hours ; but in the country, where the chief deposites are 
servants’ fees paid half-yearly, such regularity is superfluous;— 
and in the depdt of Newlands (with which I am best acquaint- 
ed), the treasurer always keeps notes of the Bank in a memo- 
randum-book, so that he can transact business wherever he is 
found. And I have to observe, in regard to Newlands, that, 
by a little postdating, and watchfulness to seize opportunities 
of transmission to the British Linen Company’s Bank, a small 
surplus of interest accrued to his depot, from which he was ena- 
bled to remunerate the schoolmaster for his assistance at the an- 
nual calcu ation of the depositors’ interest. 

Such being the constitution of Peebles-shire Banks, (and I 
leave it to your readers to consider how far it coincides with 
the general principles already stated), I cannot comprehend 
the smallest need we have for Parliamentary interference— 
which in our case can only at best prove nugatory,—but which, 
by embarrassment of regulation, may eventually lead to the to- 
tal abandonment of the scheme. 

I might state, as to the Newlands Branch of the Bank, the 
parishes attached to it, containing not above 2500 souls, that, 
during its continuance of one year and nine months, about 
700/. has been deposited—about 200/. uplifted, and of this on- 
ly 1007. for consumpt, the other being vested in 10J. inte- 
rest-bearing promissory notes of the British Linen Company 
Bank. 


Your constant reader, C. F. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 


FitzHERBERT’s Boke of Husbandry. 
Sir. 
was much amused by the review of Blyth’s Improver Im- 
proved in your last Number; and happening to have in my pos- 
session an old work or two on the subject of Agriculture, it may 
perhaps be interesting to some of your readers to know the 
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state of the art nearly a century before the appearance of 
Blyth’s book. The first publication to which I allude, is from 
the pen of Fitzherbert, * or Fitzherbard, as the title-page spe- 
cifieth. I am rather surprised, that Blyth, in his enumera- 
tion of * former gallant instruments,’ makes no mention of 
Fitzherbert, particularly as * the Boke of Husbandry,’ of which 
we are now treating, made its appearance so early as 1555, 
whilst that of Blyth was not pubiished till 1652, 97 years af- 
ter. It was a celebrated work in its day, and is quoted by 
Googe in his English Husbandry, and by other writers of his 
standing. In analyzing this book, I shall make such extracts 
from it, as I may deem most interesting to readers of the pre- 
sent day; and if these meet your approbation, shall in a fu- 
ture Number present you with a similar account of Googe’s 
Book. 

After a short Preliminary Address, our author proceeds to 
point out and describe ‘ divers maners of Plowes,’ with the 
* names of all partes of the Ploughe,’ then ‘ the temporing of 
Plowes.’ And here let me observe, that Blyth, in his rules to 
make a plough go easily, without wheels to regulate the depth, 
only mentions the letting up or down the backband, an imper- 
fect mcthod, which the writer of that article justly adds is su- 
perseded in Scotland by the present improved muzzle. Now, 
it is somewhat remarkable, that Fitzherbert, nearly 100 years 
before Blyth, has very particularly described this * present im- 
proved muzzle,’ used in his.day to regulate both breadth and 
depth of furrow. Take his own words—‘ Si plowes have a 
* band of yro, triagle wise set, there as the ploughe eare should 
* be, yt hath III. nickes on ye furder side. And if he wy) haue 
‘ his plough to go a narow forow, as a syde forow shuld be, then 
* he setteth his fote teame in the nicke next to the ploughe beam; 
* and if he wil go a mean brede, he setteth it in the midle nicke, 
* yt is best for sturrig; and if he wold go a brode forow, he set- 
* teth it in ye utmost nick, yt is best for folowing. The whiche is 
‘ a good way to kepe the brede and sone tempored, but it serueth 
* not the depnes: and some men haue in stede of the ploughe fote 
‘ a pece of yron sette uprighte in the further end of the plough- 
* beame, and they call it a cocke, made with two or three nickes, 
* and that serueth for depenes.’ 



















































* Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, the supposed author of the work 
before us, was an eminent Lawyer and Judge of the time of Hen- 
ry VIII, and died in 1538. If this is correct, the date of my co- 
py (1555) implies it to be a later edition. If he was not the au- 
thor, I should be obliged to any of your Correspondents, who have 
the means of ascertaining, to inform me who was.—S. T, 
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The next section is a curious discussion, * whither is better, 
* a plough of horses or a plough of oxen,’ which, after enumer- 
ating the advantages and disadvantages of each, he sums up in 
the following words. * And if anye sorance come, or the horse 

ware old, brused, or blinde, tha he is lytle worth. And yf any 

sorance com to an oxe, or he waxe olde, brused, or blynde, for 

{I s. he may be fed, and then he is man’s meate, and as good or 

better than everhe was. And the horse whé he dieth is but caryon. 

And therefore me semeth al thinges considered, the plough of oxen 

is much more pfofytabie than the plough of horses. ’ 

The next chapter is thus entitled, * The diligence and the 

attendance that a husbade shuld gine to his workes, in maner of 

another prologue, and the special grounde of al this treatis.’ Next, 

How a man shuld plow al maner of tymes in the yere.” Then, 

How to sow both pees and beanes.” 

The following is an article which it may not be amiss to pre- 
scribe to the agriculturists of the present day, namely, * Sede 
of discrecyon. ’ 

‘ There is,’ says our author, ‘ a sede that is called discrecyon, 
and yf a husbande haue of that sede and myngle it among hys 
other cornes, they wyl grow much the better, for that sede wyle 
tell hym how many castes of corne every lande ought to haue. 
And a young husbande, and may fortune some old hustande have 
not sufficients of that sede, and he that lacke let him borow of his 
neighboures that haue. And his neighbours be unkynd if they wil 
not lende this yonge husbande parte of this sede: for thys sede of 
discrecion hath a wonders propertie, for the more that it is takes 
of or lent of, the more itis. And therfore me semeth it should be 
more spiritual, than téporal, wherein is a great diversitie,’ &c. &c. 
Having stated * howe all maner of corne shoulde be sowen,’ 
he tclis us, * the best property that logeth to a good husbande is 
* to sow all maner of corne thyck enough ; ’—a good old fashion 
ed rule, which it would be well if some of our modern theorists 
would pay attention to. 

In describing the process of harrowing, he notices an ox har- 
row very heavy, ‘ goode to breake the great clottes, and to 
‘make much molde ;’ and observes, justly enough, * yt were 
* better for the oxen to go to the ploughe two daies thé to har- 
* rowe one day.’ We are too apt to fancy that any horse, how- 
ever old, will do to go to harrows. The horse-harrow (a lighter 
kind) is then described, and also one used in the neighbourhood 
of Rippon, having ‘ tindes’ of wood. Then follow instruc- 
tions to ‘ mowe grasee, ’ to make ‘ rakes and forkes,’ to ‘ tedde 
and make haye,’ ‘ sheare wheate, rye,’ &c. &c. in all which I 
obserye but little difference from the modes in use at the present 
day. Speaking of sowing wheat, Xc. he says, * In Kssex they 
* use to haue a childe to goe in the forowe before the horses or oxen, 
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* with a bagge, or a hopper full of corne, and he taketh his hand- 
ful of corne, and by lytell and lytell casteth it in the said forowe. 
* Me semeth that childe ought to have much discrecyon. ’ 

How little does this differ from the well-known practice of 
dibbling, so general in Norfolk and Suffolk, in this zmproved age ! 

A variety of pages are occupied with instructions on the ma- 
nagement of sheep, cattle, &c. some fanciful enough, others 
bordering on superstition, but for the most part, practically 
useful. The reader will smile at the following precaution in the 
case of murrain. ‘ And it is comély used and cometh of a 
‘ great charitie, to take the bare head of the same beaste,’ (one 
that died of the murrain), ‘ and put it upon a longe pole, and set 
‘ it in a hedge faste bound te a stake by the hie way side, that everye 
* man that rideth or goeth that waye maye se and know by that signe 
‘ that there is sycknesse of catel in that township. And the hus- 
* bandes holde an opinyon that it shal the rather cease.’ 

‘ The turne,’ or sturdy as they call it in Scotland, he says 
he has frequently seen cured by raising the skin, turning up a 
piece of the skull bone, and taking out a bladder of water from 
over the brain. How little do we know of this common and fa- 
tal disorder, more than this old fashioned farmer has told us !|— 
We generally content ourselves with the latter part of his advice 
respecting it. § If,’ says he, * the beast be fat, and any rea- 
‘ sonable meat upon him, it is best to kill him, for then there 
* is but littel losse. ’ 

We next proceed to the management of hedges, orchard 
trees, &c. ; after which the work takes a more serious turn, and 
not only embraces various points of domestic economy, but goes 
on to enjoin the practice of many religious duties. I make no 
apology for the following extract, the quaintness and good sense 
of which will, | hope, justify its insertion at length. 

‘ A short information for a yonge gentylman that entendeth to thryue. 

‘ I advise him to gette a copy of this presente boke, and to 
* rede it from the beginnyng unto the endyng, wherby he may 
* perceive the chapters and contentes in the same, and by reason of 
‘ oft readyng he may perfyte what shulde be done at al seasons.— 
* For I lerned two verses at grammer scole, and those be these— 

‘ Gutta cauat lapidé non vi sed sepe-cadédo, 
Sic homo fit sapiens non vi sed sepe legendo.— 


* A drop of water perseth a stone not alonly by his owne strength, 
but by his often falling—Ryghte so a man shal be made wise not 
alonly ley by him selfe, but by his ofté readinge, and so may this 
yonge gentilman, according to the season of the yere, rede to his 

* servauntes what chaptoure he wyl—And also for any other maner 
* of profite conteined in the same, the which is necessary for a yong? 
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* husbande that hath not the experyence of husbandry, nor other 
thynges conteyned in this presente boke, to take a good remem- 
braunce and credence thereunto: for there is an olde sayinge, but 
what auctoritye I cannot tell,—It is better the practice or know- 
ledge of an husbandeman well proved, then the science or cun- 
ning of a philosopher not proved ; for there is nothing touching 
husbandrye, and other profytes conteyned in this present booke, 
but I have had the experience therof and proved the same—and 
over and beside al this boke, I will advise him ryse betime in the 
mornynge, and to go aboute his closes, pastures, feldes, and spe- 
cially by the hedges, and to haue in his purse a payre of tables, 
and when he seeth any thyng yt wolde be amended, to wryte it 
in his tables, as, and he fynde any horses, mares, beastes, shepe, 
swine, or geese in his pastures that be not his owne. And perad- 
venture though they be his owne, he wold not have the go there, 
or to finde a gappe or a sherd in his hedge, or any water stading 
in his pastures upd his gras wherby he may take double hurte, 
both losse of hys gras and rottyng of hys sheepe and calves, &c. 
&c. For a man alway wanderyng or goyng about, somewhat 
findeth or seith that is amisse, and would be amended, and assone 
as he seth any such defautes, then let him take oute his tables and 
wryte the defautes, and when he confeth home to dyner, supper, 
or at nighte, then let him cal his bayly or his head servaunte, and 
to shew him the defautes that they may be shortly amended, and 
when it is amended, thé put it out of his tables: thys used I to 
doe X. or XII. yeares or more, and thus let him use daili and in 
short space he shal set much thynges in good ordre, but daylye * 
wil have mending. And-if he cannot wryte let him nycke the de- 
fautes upon a sticke, and to shewe his baily as I sayd before. Al- 
so take hede both early and late, at al times, what maner of peo- 
ple resorte and come to thy house, and the cause of their comyng, 
and specially yf they bring with them pitchars, cannes, tankardes, 
borels, bagges, wallettes, or bushelpokes. For if thy servantes be 
not true, they may doe the great hurt and themself litel auantage, 
wherfore they would be wel loked upon. ” 
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Next follows ‘ The Wives Occupacion.’ How our modern 
wives may relish the various avocations assigned them by honest 
Fitzherbert, I know not; but to show them ‘ wherby they 
* shuld not be ydel at no tyme,’ I subjoin a list of @ part of the 
duties expected from them (in 1550.) 

‘ Fyrst in the mornyng when thou art wakéd and purpose to ryse, 
* lift up thy had and blis the and make a signe of the holy crosse. 
* In nomine patris et filii & spiritus sancti. Amen. And if thou 
saye a pater noster, an ave and a crede, and remembre thy maker, 
* thou shalte spede much the better; and when thou art up and 
* readye, then fyrst swepe thy house, dresse up thy dyshhebord, and 
* set al thynges in good order within thy house, milke the kie, socle 
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thy calves, site up thy milke, take up thy childré, and array them, 


6 
¢ and provide for thy husbandes breakfaste, dyner, souper, and for 
¢ thy children and servauntes, and take thy parte with thé—And to 
* ordeyne malt and corne to the my}, to brew and bake withal when 
« nede is—And mete it to the myl, and fro the myl, and se that 
* thou haye thy mesure againe, besides the tole or elles the mylner 
dealeth not truly with the, or els thy corne is not drye as it shuld 
‘ be.’ After a variety of other employments, he says, ‘ lette thy 
* distaffe be alwaye redy for a pastyme, that thou be not ydell. 
¢ And undoubted a woman cannot get her livinge honestly with 
* spinning on the distaffe, but it stoppeth a gappe and must nedes 
* be had.’ ° 

What will the ladies of 1817 say to such wholesome advice as 
the following ? 

* It is a wives Occupacion to winow al maner of cornes, to make 
* malte, wash and wring, to make hey, to shere corne, and in time 
* of nede to helpe her husbande to fyll the mucke wayne or donge 
* carte, dryue the ploughe, to lode hey, corne, and such other. ’— 
* It may fortune sometime,’ says he, ‘ yt thou shalte have so many 
* thinges to do that thou shalte not wel know where is best to begyn. 
* Thé take hede whych thing should be the greatest losse if it were 
¢ not done, and in what space it would be done, and then thinke 
‘ what is. the greatest losse, and ther begin ;’ so very anxious was 
the good man to keep the ladies out of mischief. He next ad- 
monishes both husband and wife to live within their income, or, 
as he aptly styles it, ‘ eate within their tedder;’ and after lay- 
ing down many excellent maxims of domestic economy, he pro- 
ceeds to state his opinion of the causes of the increased luxury 
of the times—these are three. ‘ The /yrst is prodigality in out- 
* ragius and array far above mesure; the seconde thynge is costly 
* charge of delicious meates and drinkes; the thyrde is outragius 
‘ play and game far above mesure. ” 


Prodigalitie in outrageous and costly aray. 


* I have sene bokes of accompt of the yoma of the wardropes of 
noble mé, and also invitories made after theyr decease, of theyr 
aparell, and I doubt not but at this day it is XX. times more in 
value than it was to such a ma in degree as he was C. yeres agone, 
and many times is geuen away or it be halfe worne, to a simple 
man, the whych causeth him to were the same, and another sym- 
ple man, or lytell better, seynge him to were suche rayment, and 
thinking in his minde that he may were as good rayment as 
he, causeth him to bye suche other to his great cost and charge, 
and above measure, and an yl ensample to al other, and also to se 
mennes servauntes so abused in their array, their cotes be so side 
* that they be faine to tucke thé up when they ryde, as women do 
* theyr curtles when they go to market or other places, the which 
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‘ is an inconvenient sight. And furthermore, they have such playtes 
upon theyr brestes and ruffes upon theyr sleves above theyr el- 
bowes, that and theyr master or theyr selfe had never so greate 
neede, they cold not shote one shute to hurt theyr enemyes till he 
have caste of hys cote or cut of his sleves : thys is far above me- 
sure, or comon weale of the realme.’ 

The increase of extravagance in ‘ delicious meate and drynke’ 
is not less curiously stated. 

* I have sene bokes of accompt of householde and brumentes up- 
on the same, and I dout not but in delicious meates, drynkes, and 
spices, ther is at thys day foure tyme so much spente as was at 
these dayes to a like man in degree; and yet at that time there 
was as muche byeffe and mutton spent as is now, and as many 
good householdes kepte, and as many yomen wayters therein as 
bee now. This began wyth love and charitie, when a lord, a gen- 
tylman or yoman desyreth or prayeth another to come to dyner 
or supper, and bycause of his comyng he wold have a dysh or two 
mo then he wolde have had yf he had byn away. Then of very 
love he remembrynge howe lovingely he was biden to diner, and 
* howe well he fared, he thinketh of very kindness he muste nedes 
* bid him to dyner agayne, and so ordeyneth as many maner of such 
* dyshes and meates as the other man dyd, and two or thre mo, 
* and thus by litle and litle it cometh far above measure.—And be- 
* gan of love and charity, and endeth in pride and glottony, where- 
* of S. Jerome sayth,’ &c. &c. 

The latter part of this singular publication is chiefly occupied 
by instructions on moral and religious points. Having, how- 
ever, already taken up so much of your time, I will only give 
a part of his concluding section. 

‘ What is the greatest offence that a man may do and offende 
* God in.’—* In mine opinion it is to be in dyspayre of the mercy 
* of God. And therefor, whatsoever that thou hath dene or offend- 
* ed God, in worde, worke, thoughte, or dede, be never in despayre 
* for it: for Isodorus saith, *‘ He that despayreth to have forgive- 
** nesse of his synnes, he synneth more in the dyspayringe than he 
“ dyd in the synn doing.” 

With the following ‘ protestacion,’ at once expressive of his 
simplicity and sincerity of intention, the author concludes his 
labours : 

* Be it knowen to al men, spiritual and temporal, that I make 
* protestacion, before God and man, that I intende not to write any 
* thyng that is, or may be, contrary to the fayth of Christe and al 
* holy churche. But I am ready to revoke my saying, if any thing 
+ 
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haue passed my mouth for want of learning. And to submitte 
myselfe to correccion, and my boke to reformacyon. And, as 
touching the poyntes of husbandrye, and of other articles conteyn- 
* ed in this present boke, I wil not say that it is the best way, aad 
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* will serve best in all places; but I saye, it is the best waye that 
‘ ever I coulde prove by experyence, the whiche haue bene a house- 
‘ holder thys XL. yeres, and more. And haue assayed many and 
‘ divers waies, and done my diligence to prove, by experience, 
* which should be the best way. 


THE AUCTOR. 
Go, littel quere, and recommende me 
To al that thys treatyse shall se, here, or rede, 
Praying them therwyth contented to be, 
And to amende it in places, where as is nede. 
OF eloquence they may perceyue I want ye sede, 
And rethoryke in me doth not abounde. 
Wherefore I have sowen such sede as I found. ’ 


If you think the above worthy a place in your intelligent 
Publication, it is much at your service; and should you feel 
disposed to know, and to make known, a little more of the 
farming of our forefathers, I will, as I observed in the former 
part of my letter, give you a similar analysis of Barnaby Googe’s 
book, which, though of a later date than the work before us, 
was printed 75 years previous to that of Blyth. Lam, &c. 

Ditchingham, Norfolk, 

April 12th 1817. S. Taytor, jun. 


Note.—Our Correspondent will find some account of Fitzherbert’s 
Book in our Number for May 1816, page 197, where it is stated, 
that the Boke of Husbandry was first printed in 1534. It has been 
disputed, whether it be really the work of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
or of a person of that name, who is said to have dealt largely in 
horses; and it bears evidence that, whoever was the author, he 
must have had much experience in such transactions. But though 
this early work cannot be altogether unknown to our readers ; yet, as 
the former account of it was necessarily short, and does not, except 
in one short instance, give any of the extracts which Mr Taylor has 
properly selected on the present occasion, this further notice cannot 
fail to be interesting to those who have not access to the book itself, 
which is very scarce.—We shall be glad to have a similar account of 
Googe’s Treatise —Con. 


— a 


'O THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 

I take the liberty of handing you two hints of an useful 
nature, considering your work the proper receptacle for such 
facts. Iam, Sir, yours, &c. J. ¥. 
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Turnip Crop improved by Lime—and Corn dried by mizing it 
with Husks from the Kiln. 


Mr Robert Walker, farmer at Rosebank, near Livingstone, 
has found, that a very small quantity of quicklime, put into the 
drills at turnip-sowing, improves the crop—causes them grow 
Jater in autumn—and so become more hardy during winter. 

The same attentive observer has used the dried husks, or 
sheelings of corn in drying moist grain. He mixed moist grain 
of last crop with sheelings, and spread the mixture over a loft- 
floor: the effect was << that an experienced dealer, on see- 
ing the wheat that had been dried in this manner, affirmed that 
it was of crop 1815. He prefers sheelings recently from the 
kiln, as having the greatest attraction for moisture, and advises 
to put the sheelings amongst the corn before it is perfectly clean- 
ed from its chaff, as the barn-fanners must be afterwards used 
in ridding it of the drying material. 

Edinburgh, 10th April, 1817. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the present State of Sheep-farming in Scotland. 


Sir, 

Berone entering on this subject, so necessary at pre- 
sent to be taken under immediate consideration, I must apprise 
you, that I neither rent lands from any proprietor, nor have I 
any of my own 4p let :—consequently, 1 have no further interest 
in the statemente which follow, than any other wellwisher to 
the general prosperity of his country may be supposed to feel 
on that account alone. 

But things are fast approaching to a crisis with the sheep- 
farmers of Scotland. The difficulties and embarrassments of 
those engaged in our agriculture have, of late years, excited a 
high degree of interest—have been viewed as a great national 
concern, while many inquiries have been instituted, and theo- 
ries formed, to ameliorate their condition: but the psi | 
critical state in which the sheep-farmers are at present placed, 
has not only been neglected, but seems to be utterly unknown. 
Few of that class think of publishing their difficulties, or any 
statement of facts, further than laying them before their lairds ; 
who seem, of all men, the least disposed to give publicity to such 
statements, or even to admit of their reality. 

It is high time, however, that the proprietors should know 
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the critical circumstances of their farmers, else they must in- 
fallibly come to the knowledge of them in a way that is neither 
creditable nor profitable; and that they should yield them a 
serious consideration; for their interests are not merely connect- 
ed, they are literally and invariably the same. And as it was 
my fortune to visit most of the pastoral districts in Scotland 
last summer, both in the North and South, you may depend 
upon the statements I give, as being as nigh to the truth as any 
average view may be of a scene so diversified. 

In the first place, then, I cannot calculate the actual loss of 
sheep and lambs last spring as less than one-third of the whole 
number over at least two-thirds of Scotland—that is, there 
were fewer live-stock, old and young, upon those lands, be- 
fore the summer sales commenced last year, than there ought 
to have been. In that range of mountainous country, stretch- 
ing from Inverness to the banks of Lochlomond, I know the 
loss by death to be much beyond that. For every five lambs 
that wont to be brought to market from these extensive dis- 
tricts, there was not one at an average last year; and these most 
wretched both in size and quality. Even at St Boswell’s Fair, 
which is the greatest market in the south of Scotland for prime 
lambs of the Cheviot breed, it appeared, by the customs, that 
there was not one-third of the numbers that had been there in 
some previous seasons; neither was the demand or the prices 
good for those that came, owing partly to the inferiority of the 
stock. ‘ 

In some of the districts, indeed, that lie contiguous to the 
Atlantic, the loss in full-grown sheep was not material; but 
in every quarter the loss in lambs was great beyond exam- 
ple. 1 chanced to travel over several of the interior districts 
of the Highlands in May last, at the very season when it is 
generally most delightful to journey through pastoral countries, 
while the lambs are playing in jocund groups, and their dams 
feeding at ease on the still freshening sward; but such a scene 
of woe and misery as the woolly tribes then presented, I never 
witnessed, and hope never to witness again. During the se- 
vere weather that occurred late in May, the ewes that had 
nursed their lambs carefully, though with difficulty, for seve- 
ral weeks, left them by scores to perish, and seemed glad to 
get out of their sight ;—famine overpowered the kindness of 

eir nature;—they scarcely uttered a bleat, on leaving their hap- 
less progeny to immediate death; and I could not help thinking 
there was a kind of despair in their looks and motions, that 


I had never seen before. One cold inclement day, in a walk 
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through the Braes of Glenorchy, I counted upwards of an 
hundred lambs by the way, that seemed all newly dead, and 
nearly as many more that had lain quietly down to perish, 
without further exertion. 

In fishing along the river Lyon for about two hours one day, 
in the finest pasture glen in the Highlands, I counted sixty~ 
three carcases of old sheep by the side of the stream—all ap- 
pearing to have died of sheer hunger.—But it is needless to 
descend to particulars.— Were I to detail every individual loss 
that was recounted to me, I might fill up your whole Ma- 
gazine. 

The farmer’s summer sales were, of course, reduced last year 
to almost nothing, if we except his cast of wedders, which he 
was obliged to sell, without having it in his power to sup- 
ply their place by the same number of wedder hogs. And to 
what did the prices of these amount, reduced in numbers as 
they were, at Falkirk last autumn? Not to one half of that 
they were wont to bring to the seller. The wool is reduced 
one third in value, as nearly as can be calculated ; and the live- 
stock that still remains in the farmer’s hand, in the same prv- 
portion. He owes the last year’s rent to his laird, or has paid 
it from some other fund than the profits of his farm. Take all 
these things together, Sir, and calculate to the highest item that 
markets will sanction, and you will find, that every farmer who 
has no funds exclusive of his live-stock (and they are too specu- 
lative to be so provident), has his capital reduced one ha/f at the 
very least in the course of the last twelve months. This is a se- 
rious consideration for proprietors. If things are suffered to 
go on in the same style for another season, the farmer’s stock 
will be wasted to nothing. I-speak from extensive personal ac- 
quaintanee, Sir; and I know, that a great number of that class 
are at present hanging on in desperate circumstances, unable to 
pay their rents, and unwilling to give up their farms on account 
of the reduction in the price of sheep. They find that, were 
they to do so, before the arrears in rent were paid off, their 
capital would be reduced to little or nothing, and quite unfit 
them to begin again on a new scale. Failures are daily occur- 
ring among them, both in the south and north ; and I am in- 
formed that, on one nobleman’s property alone, no fewer than 
forty sequestrations have been issued in the course of one week.— 
It is utter madness.—The farmer cannot work impossibilities ; 
and if the capital employed in stocking whole districts be thus 
annihilated, where is another to be raised for the purpose of 
stocking that land anew? Or, granting that it could;--when 
will it again be placed in the hands of men of so much experi- 
ence and enterprise ? 
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It is needless to enter into any subtile theories on this subject, 
Sir ;—there is but one efficient remedy—it is a simple one, and 
apparent to every eye. The rents must be lowered to some kind 
of proportion with the times, for at present there is none exists 
between them ; and of this the farmers should be instantly ap- 
prized, in order that they may be induced to make some exer- 
tion to preserve their credit; for, with the prospect at present be~ 
fore them, it is impossible they can do it long. I find that they 
are even afraid to talk over their concerns with their most inti« 
mate friends and relations—and, I fear, strive to think of them 
as little as possible. 

It is well known, that no gentleman ever makes any profit by 
farming his own land. I therefore judge the mutual jealousy 
that subsists between the landlord and tenant to be an unnatu- 
ral feeling, and one that is prejudicial to the interests of both ; 
and, of course, the sooner a right understanding between parties 
that depend so much on one another can be effected, the better. 
Now, it is not only natural that generosity should be extended 
from the higher to the lower class, but, in the present instance, 
it is necessary, and no more than the farmer’s due. The very 
circumstance of the latter having promised more than he is able 
to pay for his farm, is a species of generosity, though not so ob-~ 
vious or praiseworthy as the other—it originates in principles 
perhaps superior. He was willing to make every exertion—to 
submit to every possible deprivation, in order to make the most 
of the proprietor’s land, and*pay him the whole profits; for pro- 
fit to himself he could scarcely calculate upon :—If seasons and 
markets have rendered it impossible for him to pay what he 
promised, it is certainly sufficient if he pay all that he makes. 

I think that every farm that has been let at rack-rent during 
the last 16 years, should be at once given down one third from 
Whitsunday 1816: the remainder is still more than the present 
times will warrant, calculating at the highest rate of markets. 
Let the proprietor, if he will, still keep the power in his own 
hand, and demand more as the prices of wool and lean stock ad- 
vance in the market; but by all means let the farmer see that he 
does not wish his ruin; and that, if he continue industrious, he 
may still have a prospect of working his way: Without at least 
the prospect of the possibility of this, every farmer must sink 
into apathy and inaction, and his affairs get into confusion, 

I’ believe that a number of gentlemen calculate on taking 
their farms into their own hands, at least for a time, until things 
have a more promising appearance; but, unless it be with a 
view to execute improvements which a farmer cannot so well 
effect, it is, upon the whole, 2 bad system. A proprietor ne- 
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ver makes a rent equal to the smallest that a farmer thinks of 
offering ; and if he chance to get a cast one year, he generally 
loses as much the next. I cannot account for this want of 
success in a satisfactory manner; but I never knew an instance 
to the contrary. It is haply owing, in a great measure, to the 
circumstance of his not being able to oversee his affairs him- 
self:—he has, in consequence, far too many people to employ, 
every one of whom ee on him in a less or greater degree. 
People may be an advantageous stock upon land, when all 
of them maintain themselves ; but a large number of domestics 
is the mildew of all profit or success. The truth is, that a laird 
need hardly scruple to take a farmer’s best offer ; for such is the 
emulation and competition that exists among that class, that if 
they make a little of one lease, the lairds are almost sure to get 
all the next. 

. The present times have confirmed the truth of this. Many 
people supposed farming to bean excellent concern; but it is 
now too well ascertained, that very few farmers have made any 
money, but, on the contrary, that a great proportion of them 
have not their stocks free. It is needless, then, to argue, as 
most proprietors do, that the farmers have had many good years, 
and high markets, and it is very wonderful that they cannot stand 
one that is bad ; for the fact is, that the farmers have nothing to 
lose. Whether they have learned to live up to their income, or 
speculated beyond their means, is, in the present case, of no 
avail; it is too evident that few of them have any abstract funds: 
Besides, the loss suffered last year was no ordinary one. Had 
the actual loss of sheep and lambs, or the great reduction in 
price come either of them singly, the farmer might have stood 
his ground ; but, both combined, and to such an extent, was 
rather too much at once; for, I must again repeat, that neither 
was the loss of stock by death, or the reduction in price, ever so 
great by one-half, since the commencement of sheep-farming in 
this country. 

Besides, Sir, I fear it is too obvious that the present fall in 
the prices of wool and live-stock, is no temporary one, but is a 
general and unprecedented rise in the value of specie, which has 
pervaded and paralyzed every department of trade, as well as of 
staple produce. If this is taken into account, you will see that 
it is impossible the farmer can go on with the present high rent 
hanging over his head. Most of them are one year behind in 
paying their rents; and I have of late astounded many of them 
not a little, by showing them, that if they suffer themselves to 
fall behind another year, they exhaust their whole stock. 

In short, Sir, 1 conceive the subject to be deserving of the 
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earliest consideration ; and as all that I desire is to excite in- 
quiry, convinced that no cause suffers from the truth being 
known, I send you these few loose remarks, which you may 
throw into any shape or form you chuse. Should they prove in 
the smallest degree instrumental in ameliorating the condition 
of the farmers, my end is gained; but should they not, the in- 
jury sustained will be none of mine. 
James Hoga. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Srr, 

In the last Number of Tilloch’s Philosophical Maga- 
zine, I observe two articles, which [ should imagine your read- 
ers, many of whom are not likely to peruse Scientific Jour- 
nals, wili be glad to see transferred to your pages. They are 
not only for the most part of a popular description, but the 
subjects of them fall very properly under the title of your Ma- 
= and they are in themselves interesting, both for the in- 
jormation they convey, and the high authorities from which 
they emanate. The first is of a very extensive nature; and, 
though not perhaps in every part of such immediate utility in 
this country as the second, is nevertheless well deserving of no~ 
tice. It throws some light on the question regarding the weight 
of flour from inferior wheat,. proposed in your Number for No- 
vember last, to which no answer has appeared in your Num- 
ber for February ; and also on the fitness or unfitness of grain 
for seed ; and other topics of peculiar importance at this time. 


Abstract of ** Instruction concerning the Making of Bread from 
Damaged Corn. Framed by a special Commission, named by 
His Excellency the Secretary of State for the Department of 
the Intertor, and composed of Messrs Gav, Honorary Coun- 
sellor of State, President; More. pe Vinpe, Peer of France ; 
Sr Martin, Commissary General of Hospitals; Bosc, Yvart, 
Tuenarp, Gay Lussac and Sitvestre (Secretary) Mem- 


bers of the Royal Academy of Sciences.” Published 28th Feb, 
1817, 


Tue continual rains which have fallen this year during the 
months of July, August, and September, * have rendered the 





* In the. months of July and August, 1816, about three times 
as much rain, and, in the month {September, about twice as much, 
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Jabours of the harvest difficult, and have affected a part of its 
produce. , 

A crop which seemed to promise a remarkable fecundity, al- 
though it had been already a long time retarded by the influence 
of the cold and wet season, has occasioned much inquietude and 
fatigue to cultivators. 

Some instructions have been published, in order to sustain 
their zeal, and direct their labours. It has been recommended 
to them to put their sheaves under cover as soon as cut; and 
not to wait till the end of the harvest, to lead their produce 
home. It has been also advised, that when they are obliged 
to leave any sheaves upon the ground, they should form them 
into little upright stacks, put some covering over them, and 
thus secure them from the pernicious influence of the wet: And 
more particularly, they have been cautioned against heaping 
wet sheaves in granaries or in stacks,—and impressed with the 
necessity of thrashing them as soon as possible, in order to ex- 
tract from them at least a part of the grain which they contain, 
and drying the grain before sending it to the mill. 

These useful instructions have, without doubt, been suffici- 
ently disseminated ; but, it is to be feared, that an inconsider- 
ate attachment to old habits has prevented them from being 
every where followed with that attention which they merit ; 
and it becomes thus the more urgent to provide the proper re- 


medy, and prevent the progressive and prolonged increase of 
the evil. 


Alterations in Wet Grain. 


Crops which have been for a long time more or less exposed 
to an abundant humidity, experience different sorts, and dif- 
ferent degrees of alterations. In each of these different states, 
they present different results—to the cultivator in regard to his 
seed—to the miller in grinding—and.to the baker in bread- 
making. 

Wet grain, when heaped up in granaries or in stacks, with- 
out currents of air being preserved through the interior, as 
has frequently been recommended, goes speedily to ruin: The 
humidity does not ascend to the top so as to evaporate ; it con- 
centrates in the interior; it rots the straw; and according to its 
abundance or its temperature, hastens the germination which has 
begun, or rather excites a fermentation which heats and disco- 
fell, as in the corresponding months of the year 1815. The mean 
temperature for the nine first months of 1816, was two degrees less 
than that of the nine first months of 1815. 
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jours the grain ;—at:times the grain becomes even mouldy, and 
the straw reduced to the state of dung. 

The granaries and farm-yards have this year presented corn 
in all these different states. When the grain of such corn is 
sent without preparation to the mill, it clogs the milstones, and 
is difficult to work: if the germination has only just commenced, 
the process goes on and is soon completed in the sacks ; and the 
flour made from it begins in a few days to collect into pieces of 
such a consistency, that it is necessary, in order to make it 
workable, to pound it with mallets. Flour of this description is 
difficult to work, even when very speedily used; and when it 
gets old it is impossible to make bread of it without mixing. it 
with some of a better sort. 

Grain thus deteriorated always loses part of its natural weight. 
Thus while the good grain of 1815 and 1816 weighs commonly 
from 73 to 75 kilogrammes each hectolitre, the same quantity, 
if it has begun to germinate, will weigh only 61 kilogrammes 5 
hectogrammes ;—if greatly germinated, 55 kilogrammes ;—if 
red-heated, 65 kilogrammes;—and if moulded without being 
germinated, 57 kilogrammes. Nothing serves so well as weigh- 
ing, to ascertain the degree of alteration which grain suffers 
from the effect of humidity. , 

The produce of grain in these different states is commonly as 
follows.—The good grain of 1815: 58 kilogrammes 5 hecto- 
grammes of flour and pollard, 11 kilogrammes of bran. That 
of 1816: 56 kilogrammes 5 hectogrammes of flour and pollard, 
14 kilogrammes 5 hectogrammes of bran. Grain slightly ger- 
minated: 40 kilogrammes 5 hectogrammes flour and pollard, 17 
kilogrammes 2 hectogrammes 7 decagrammes bran. Greatly 
germinated: 36 kilogrammes 7 hectogrammes 5 decagrammes 
of flour and pollard, and 17 kilogrammes 7 hectogrammes 5 
decagrammes of bran. Red-heated: 44 kilogrammes of flour 
and pollard, 15 kilogrammes of bran. And lastly, grain mould- 
ed produces only 35 kilogrammes 5 hectogrammes flour and pol- 
lard, and 13 kilogrammes 1 hectogramme of bran. 


Damaged Grain ought not to be employed as Seed. 


Grain which has germinated, been heated or moulded, ought 
by no means to be used as seed. In the experiments which have 
been made this year with much care, in order to determine in 
what degree grain which has been in different proportions dete- 
riorated, dry and wet, may yet be available as seed, it has been 
found, that grain if it has suffered a commencement of germi- 
mation does not rise but in the proportion of one half of the 
seed employed ;—if strongly germinated, in the proportion of 
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one-third ; and if fired or moulded, of not more than one-fifth, 
The stalks are in all cases of a paler colour and of a less vigo- 
rous appearance than those from healthy seed, and give little 
promise of living to maturity. 


Effects of Humidity on the constituent Parts of Corn. 


It is chiefly the glutinous part which is altered in corn which 
has been exposed to humidity. The gluten loses almost entirely 
its adhesive powers; and dissolves into a sort of pap or starch, 
in place of presenting that consistency and elasticity which dis- 
tinguish flour of good quality, and are of such consequence in 
the making of bread. 


Drying of Grain. 

The drying of wet grain is the only means of arresting the 
progress of its destruction. 

The most simple mode for this purpose, and that which can 
be most generally adopted, is to dry the grain in a baking-oven, 
which is to be met with in most country places. 

The grain may be put into the oven immediately after the 
bread has been withdrawn ; the temperature is then at such a 
degree that a person may introduce his naked arm without being 
much incommoded by the heat.* After the grain has been 
thrown into the oven, it should be spread into a bed of from 
eight to ten centimetres (from three to four inches) in thickness, 
and stirred frequently with a shovel or rake, in order to facili- 
tate the disengagement of the vapour. At the end of ten or 
fifteen minutes, according to the state of humidity in which the 
grain is, it may be withdrawn from the oven: It will then be 
sufficiently dried ; and, when exposed to the air until perfectly 
covled, will have acquired all the qualities necessary to render it 
fit both for the miller and the baker: 

Ovens which are surmounted by a platform, offer a very easy 
means of drying, with more or less rapidity, according to the 
degree of temperature which it may be thought proper to give 
the platform. 

Another very simple means which the Commission have em- 
ployed, consists in drying the grain in a flat iron or copper caul- 
dron. The dimensions of that employed were four fect in 
width, ten feet in length, and four inches in depth. At one of 


* In some of the experiments of the Commission, the grain has 
been introduced into the oven when heated even to 190 degrees cen. 
tigr. (150 degrees Reaumur). It has been then well dried in fixe 
minutes, and without suffering any injury. 
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its extremities a stove was placed, of such a construction, that 
either wood or pitcoal or turf might be burned in it; and from 
this stove the smoke was circulated under the cauldron, by means 
of flues, which, being made of brick, served, besides, to sup- 
port the cauldron itself. In adopting this method of drying, the 
bed of grain ought not to be more than one inch thick, and 
should be stirred from time to time with a rake. ‘The temper- 
ature should be at least from 90 to 100 centigrades ; perhaps it 
may even, without inconvenience, be shel as high as 130. 
The place in which the operation is carried on, should be ven- 
tilated from time to time. One man may, with an apparatus of 
this description, dry more than twelve bushels of corn in an 
hour, reckoning that the corn does not contain more than seven 
per cent. of humidity. * 


Process of Baking. 


As the yeast is the principal agent in the fermentation, no- 
thing is more important than that it should be procured in the 
best state. It ought to be such as has been very recently pre- 
pared, and on no account more than twenty-four hours old. 

All potable waters are good for baking. The best flour im- 
bibes about one half of its weight of water; middling good, 
from a fifth to a fourth. 

The temperature of the water ought, in general, to be in an 
inverse ratio to that of the air—that is, as much colder as the 
air is hotter, and vice versd. 

The baking of flour which has been made from germinated 
grain, ought to be proceeded in with much greater rapidity than 
that of flour from grain noways injured ; because the gluten of 
such flour having been more or less destroyed, the process of 
its fermentation goes on much quicker. The water employed 
ought to be of less warmth in all the operations; the paste should 
be kneaded more firmly, and divided into loaves of less thick- 
ness ; the batch should be put into the oven a quarter or half of 
an hour sooner than usual, after it is completed ; the oven should 
be raised to a higher temperature; the bread should be left in 
the oven only forty-five minutes or less, instead of an hour, 
as in the ordinary case; and it ought not to be given out for 
consumption till two or three days afier it hes been baked. B 
attending to these directions, bread will be obtained from the 


* In the numerous experiments which Duhamel has made upon 
the desiccation of wet or germinated corn, he has never found more 
than one-eighth of its weight in superabundant water; the meay 
quantity was only about a sixth, ~ 
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flour of germinated corn, which, without being as good as that 
which is made from the best flour, will yet be sufficiently salu- 
brious and of a good enough appearance. 

It is necessary to observe, however, that it is only from the 
flour of such corn as has been very slightly germinated, that 
bread of the above description can be obtained, unless the corn 
has been dried before being ground: but when corn, even greatl 
germinated, has undergone such previous desiccation, it wi 
yield a flour capable of making much better bread than flour 
from corn, which, though less germinated, has not had the be- 
nefit of drying. ; 

Previous drying has not, however, been found sufficient to 
render grain which has been fired or moulded capable of yield- 
ing an eatable bread, or removing the nauseous flavour and a- 
crid taste which distinguishes grain thus deteriorated. 


Mixtures proper to ameliorate the making of Bread from the 
Flour of Damaged Grain. 

It is only by a mixture with good flour that the produce of 
damaged grain can be turned to good account. By joining on- 
ly one-third of good flour to two-thirds of flour from fired or 
moulded grain, a bread will be obtained of a taste not unpa- 
latable: but it is only by mixing a half, or rather two-thirds, of 
good flour, with one-third of this inferior flour, that the taste of 
the bread produced is so improved, as to entitle it to be consi- 
dered as good household bread. 

It deserves to be noticed, that it is vain to employ a greater 
quantity of yeast in the hope of improving the fabrication of the 
bread. The paste, deprived of gluten, is unable to retain the ef- 
fects of the fermentation excited by the yeast. The bread has a 

ood enough external appearance; but in proportion as there 
Se been an excess in the quantity of yeast, its consistency is so 
much the less, and all the bad qualities of the flour, in respect of 
flavour and taste, have a fuller development. 


Substitutes for Wheaten Flour in the baking of Household 
Bread. 


The mixture of a third of the flour of maize or barley or po- 
tatoes with a third of good flour, and a third of flour from heat- 
ed or moulded grain, produces a bread fully equal to that fabri- 
eated by the mixture of two-thirds of good with one-third of 
damaged flour. 

In the process of baking with such mixtures, there is no dif- 
ference from the ordinary mode: it is only necessary to observe 
that, in using maize or potatoes, the oven ought to be less heat- 
ed than for barley or oats, and least so in the case of potatoes. 
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The following mixtures of these and other substances the 
Commission offer with confidence, as calculated to form excel- 
Jent household bread. 


Maize. 
One-half maize and one-half barley, with a Jeaven of wheaten 
flour of one-fifth of the total weight. 
One-half maize and one-half wheaten flour. A more agree- 
able and better bread it is impossible to eat. 


Oats. 
One-half oatmeal and one-half barley, with a leaven of wheat- 
en flour of rather more than one-fifth. 
One-half oatmeal and one-half wheaten flour. Excellent. 
Barley. 
Add to any quantity of barley-flour one-fifth of its weight in 
wheaten leaven. Bread white and savoury. 


Barley and rye, or barley and wheat, in equal proportions. 
The last is equal to the best bread of wheaten flour alone. 


Buck-W heat. 
In equal proportions with barley or rye, and a wheaten leaven 


of one-fifth of the weight. Or still better with one entire half 
of wheaten flour. 


Potatoes. 

In general the potatoe may serve when it is dry for one-half, 
and when fresh or new for two-thirds, and even for four-fifths, in 
the fabrication of household bread. This last quantity of four- 
fifths is the greatest which the Commission aaa able to em- 
ploy with advantage; but all their experiments with that pro- 
portion have been attended with uniform success. 

Oats, barley, rice or maize, also mix well with potatoes, when 
used with a wheaten leaven of one-fifth of the total weight. 


Employment of foreign Substances. 

Various foreign substances have been recommended for ame- 
liorating the fabrication of bread, and correcting the faults of 
damaged grain: such as the addition of alum, entbitians of soda, 
magnesia, diluted sulphuric acid, salt of tartar, vinegar, sul- 
phate of iron, gums, &c. The Commission have made experi- 
ments with most of these substances; and some of them do ap- 
pear, in fact, to possess, in a slight degree, the qualities which 
have been ascribed to them. But the Commission see no ne- 
cessity for recurring to any such foreign aids,—most of which do 
not in themselves possess any nutritive quality,—as long as, by a 
previous desiccation of the grain, by good grinding and by pro- 
per care, a wholesome bread may be obtained from all wet or 
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germinated grain, and as long as, even in the case of flour of the 
most deteriorated description, it is only necessary to add a por- 
tion of good flour to obtain an excellent household bread. 


Se ne 


The other article promises to be of much use in the manufac. 
ture of the damaged grain of last crop, and ought to be circulat- 
ed as widely as possible. The name of the writer, and the 
number of experiments he has made, entitle his communication 
to much greater weight than can be claimed by the various 
anonymous recipes which have lately appeared in the news- 
papers. 


Observations on the Changes produced in the new Wheat ; and on 
the Means of improving the Flour. By “nymunp Davy Eszq., 
Professor of Chemistry, and Secretary to the Cork Institution, 
In a Letter to Mr Tilloch. 


Tue subject on which I recently addressed you has since oc~ 
cupied my attention. I have extended my researches, and se- 
lected from previous inquiries such observations and experiments 
as were unnoticed in my late communication. 

It appears to be an indisputable fact, that the average quality 
of the last year’s wheat is very inferior to that of former years, 
Whatever defects it may possess, they must be referred to changes 
produced in the grain, in consequence of the unfavourable cir- 
cumstances under which the crops ripened, or were saved in the 
late unpropitious harvest. Every attempt, therefore, to improve 
the new flour, for the purpose of making bread, ought to be 
founded on some previous knowledge of the injury the wheat 
had sustained. The hope of being able to correct the bad qua- 
lities of the flour, induced me, more than two months ago, to 
turn my leisure moments to the subject. 1 entered on the investi+ 
gation with some preliminary experiments on the new wheat and 
flour. I examined several samples of new wheat ; they had all, 
vo a certain extent, undergone the process of germination or inci- 
pient vegetation. In some cases the germen had protruded from 
about 1-10th to 5-10ths of an inch, and the radicle from about 
1-10th to above an inch in length. These were, it is true, the 
very worst samples I could procure. 1 likewise examined several 
specimens of wheat from different parts of this county, of a 
quality far superior to those I have mentioned ; but in all of them 
it was discoverable, on a minute inspection, that a slight and 
partial germination had taken place. And I have been given to 
understand, that the average wheat of the country has suffered 
more or less in this way. Some crops germinated before they 
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were ready for the sickle, and others after they were cut down 
and made up into sheaves. 

As the natural germination of the wheat appeared to be similar 
to that effected by artificial means, in the malting of barley, in 
which a portion of the farinaceous part of the grain is converted 
into saccharine matter, I made some experiments with a view 
to ascertain how far this opinion was well founded. I placed 
different samples of new wheat in tin dishes, and thoroughly 
dried them on a hot iron plate. ‘The grain had a sweetish taste 
resembling malt, and afforded with warm water an infusion, 
which, when boiled down nearly to dryness, had a sweet taste, 
and consisted of saccharine and mucilaginous matter. 

I mixed some new seconds flour of bad quality with distilled 
water. After about forty hours the fluid was passed through a 
filter. ‘The solution had a slight sweetish taste ; on being boiled, 
a little albumen coagulated, and after the fluid was evaporated 
to 1-14th of its original volume, the residual liquor!was quite 
sweet to the taste, and consisted of mucilage and sugar. On 
making a comparative trial with good old flour, the quantity of 
saccharine matter obtained was, in proportion, very inconsider- 
able. ‘ 

I made bread with the new seconds four, warm water, and 
yeast, without any salt. Some of the bread was put in distilled 
water for twenty-four hours; the clear fluid was then decanted 
and boiled down nearly to dryness. The residual liquor was 
sweet. It was further evaporated and digested in warm alcohol. 
The sugar was dissolved by the spirit, and there remained a 
white substance which dissolved in cold water, and was princi- 
pally mucilage. The spirituous solution was boiled to dryness, 
and the sugar remained. It tasted of the spirit, and was also 
mixed with a little mucilage. 

From these trials it seemed probable that the bad qualities 
of the new flour were connected with the production of saccha- 
rine matter in the grain; and this opinion acquired additional 
evidence from the following experiments. 

I made two small loaves ; each contained half a pound of the 
best old flour, and the same quantity of yeast and salt. In fact, 
they were in every respect similar; with the exception, that one 
contained 100 grains of soft sugar. Before they were baked, it 
was observed that the dough with the sugar was not quite so 
light ; it had not apparently fermented so well as the other. The 
loaves, after being taken from the oven and suffered to cool, were 
examined. The loaf without sugar appeared to have all the 
requisites of excellent bread. The property of elasticity it pos- 
sessed in a high degree. When the soft part of the bread was 
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pressed ever so much by the finger, it immediately regained its 
former situation without leaving any impression behind. The 
loaf with sugar had a bitter taste, and especially the crust of it. 
It was rather disposed to be clammy. It was not nearly so elastic 
as the bread without sugar. When pressed on by the finger it 
slowly recovered its situation, but the impression was left behind. 
The colour of the bread with the sugar was also a little impaired, 
I made a similar trial with good old American flour, and the re 
sults corresponded very nearly with those detailed; the bread with 
sugar had a bitter taste, and slightly adhered to the teeth; whilst 
the bread without sugar was excellent, and did not possess those 
properties in any degree. As an infusion (of the bread containi 
sugar) in cold water had a sweetish taste and did not affect lit- 
mus paper, it is likely a part at least of the sugar remained un- 
altered in the bread. 

From these experiments it would appear, that the quality of 
bread made from good flour, with the usual additions, is impaired 
by sugar; as the dough with sugar did not rise quite so well, 
nor was the bread so light as without sugar. I should conceive 
this substance tended rather to check than to accelerate fer- 
mentation in such circumstances. A certain portion of saccha- 
rine matter seems essential to the panary fermentation. Good 
wheat appears to possess the requisite quantity, which, if it be 
increased by artificial or natural means—whether it be simply 
added to the flour, or produced by the germination of the grain,— 
still it seems to act by retarding the fermentation requisite ty 
produce good bread, or bread in its greatest perfection. ‘The case 
is somewhat similar with preserved fruits beginning to undergo 
the acetous fermentation: when they are heated with more sugar, 
this process is checked, and all further chemical changes are sus- 
peapeet. Common salt and other saline substances, as is well 

nown, are powerful antiseptics when used in quantity, but when 
employed in small proportion they promote putrefaction. Sugar 
in a similar way appears to retard or promote fermentation. 

, The efficacy of the method recommended by Mr Hatchett, of 
improving damaged and musty corn, by exposing it to the agency 
of hot water, may in part depend upon its dissolving out a por- 
tion of the saccharine as well as the musty matter of the grain. 

The means recommended to improve the new flour for making 
bread, are, !. By drying the flour; 2. By mixing with the flour 
or the dough some innocent and cheap material. The flour 
may be dried either slowly, by exposing a large surface of it be- 
fore the fire for several hours, and occasionally turning it over ; 
or rapidly in an oven, or by the agenty of steam. With a view 
to ascertain the most efficient mids of drying the flour, I made 
the following experiments on new seconds of bad quality. 
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Exp. 1.—One pound of flour in a shallow tin dish was placed 
before the fire, and occasionally turned over. After twenty-four 
hours it lost one ounce in weight. The bread from it was of a 
better colour, lighter, and rather better-tasted than the flour 
would have furnished before it was dried. Still, however, it had 
a disagreeable taste, which was effectually corrected by the car- 
bonate of magnesia, when used in the proportion of thirty grains 
to a pound of the flour. 

Exp. 2.—One pound of flour in a tin dish was placed on an iron 
plate for eight hours, at a temperature varying from about 200° 
to 230°. It lost two ounces in weight. The bread from it was 
not improved, but heavy, clammy, and of a bad colour. 

Exp. 3.—One pound of flour in a dish was put into the oven, 
and exposed to a temperature varying from deus 212° to 250° 
for three hours; it lost nearly an ounce in weight. ‘The bread 
from it was very little better than that of the preceding experi- 
ment. 

To ascertain whether the flour, by being slowly dried, lost any 
thing besides moisture, I put two ounces of it into a tubulated 
retort, placed the neck of the retort in a little distilled water, 
and exposed the retort to the temperature of about 90° for some 
time. A little fluid cameover. It was colourless and insipid, and 
did not affect litmus or turmeric paper; and left no residuum 
on being evaporated to dryness. Hence it appeared to be only 
water.— These experiments seem to favour the opinion that the 
advantages resulting from drying the flour are best secured by 
carrying on this process in a slowand gradual manner. And as 
the new flour in the act of drying appears to lose nothing but 
water, and after being well dried it still makes bread of indif- 
ferent quality, the process of drying can only be regarded as a 
useful auxiliary, and by no means supersedes the application of 
other substances as correctives. I have said, a moderate warmth, 
long continued, seems to improve the flour more than a higher 
temperature. This difference may probably arise from various 
considerations. As sugar appears to be injurious to, flour, and 
the new flour contains an excess of saccharine matter, and is in 
a comparatively moist state ; a low temperature is most favour- 
able to incipient fermentation, by which process the excess of 
sweet matter in the flour may be changed into vinous spirit, and 
be dissipated in drying. My experiments have been too limited 
to enable me to speak accurately concerning the relations of the 
flour dried in different ways, to water. I obtained one result that 
was rather unexpected :—I shall state the experiment ; but, as I 
had not an opportunity of repeating it, I shal! decline all come 
ment on it. J dried eleven ounces of bad new flour on a hot 
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hearth ; in six hoars it had lost nearly two ounces. I made the 

dry flour up into dough, but found that it required less water for 

this purpose than an equal weight of the undried flour. 

The principal substances employed to improve the new flour 
for bread, appear to be the alkalies and their compounds, and 
the subcarbonate of magnesia; and I presume they have been 
found more efficacious in this way, than any bodies that have 
yet been tried. 

In my former communications, I have recommended the use 
of the subcarbonate of magnesia, and endeavoured to point out 
its agency when employed in bread. I shall now briefly state 
some comparative experiments I made, which led me to recom- 
mend magnesia in preference to any of the other alkaline sub- 
stances. I made fourteen small loaves of the new seconds flour, 
of bad quality: each loaf contained half a pound of flour, and 
nearly the same quantity of yeast, salt, and warm water. 

No. 1. Loaf containing only the above substances.— Quite heavy, 
and so clammy as readily to adhere to a knife and the 
fingers ;—bad tasted. 

. Loaf with ten grains of subcarbonate of ammonia in so- 
jution.— Lighter and better tasted than No. 1.; but ra- 
ther clammy. 

. Loaf with twenty grains stick potash (ali purum).—Bet- 
ter than No. 1.; but not so good as No. 2. 

. Loaf with oly grains subcarbonate potash.—Pretty 
good ; rather better than No. 2. 

. Loaf with ten grains American potash.—Improved, but 
not equal to No. 2. 

. Loaf with eight grains pure potash.—Not so good as 
No. 5. 

. Loaf with eight grains pure soda.—Inferior to No. 6. 

. Loaf with twenty grains carbonate soda.—Just as bad as 
No. 1. ; quite viscous, adhering to the teeth. 

. Loaf with forty grains ditto.—Better than No. 8, but in- 
ferior to No. 2. 

. Loaf with ten grains pearl ash.—Improved, but not ma- 
terially. 

. Loaf twenty grains ditto.—Tolerably good, scarcely in- 
ferior to No. 2. 

. Loaf with little pure ammonia.—Scarcely improved; 
clammy, and bad tasted. 

. Loaf with twenty grains of subcarbonate of magnesia.— 
Very much improved ; better than any of the preced- 
ing ; light and porous, good tasted, and not in the 
least clammy. 

. Loaf fifteen grains ditte.—Scarcely inferior to No. 13. 
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Whenthe new flour is well dried, and the subcarbonate of mag- 
nesia mixed with it in the quantity of thirty grains to a pound . 
of flour ; good bread may be made from such flour with the ad- 
dition of 1-8th or 1-Gth of boiled parsnips, or of baked or boiled 
potatoes. Baked potatoes seem to answer better than boiled 
ones: they are drier, and more mealy. 

Bread made from the new flour of indifferent or bad quality, 
has a disagreeable smell and taste, is disposed to be heavy and 
clammy, and has its colour impaired. The disagreeable smell 
and taste of the bread seem to be connected with the presence 
of an excess of saccharine matter in the flour, and the subse- 
quent changes it undergoes in the process of baking. The a 

lication of the alkaline bodies is explained on the idea that the 
Bread has a tendency to acidity, which is counteracted by their 
presence ; or they neutralize any acid formed, and thus mate- 
rially improve the bread. 

From a comparative trial I made, it would appear that the 
new flour contains a larger proportion of gluten, but less farina, 
than the old flour. As the gluten of wheat is a very tenacious 
and adhesive substance, and of a dull gray colour, and the farina 
of a white colour—and as the former is in excess, and the latter in 
deficiency, in the new flour,—these circumstances may, in some 
measure, serve to explain why the bread is disposed to be clam- 
my, and of a darker colour than is usually the case. 

Cork, Jan. 27. 1817. 


There appears to be some difference in opinion between the 
members of the French Academy and Mr Davy, respecting the 
quantity of gluten in damaged wheat,—and on the expediency of 
employing foreign substances as a corrective to the flour of such 
wheat in the process of making it into bread; but this does not 
perhaps detract from the merits of either communication.—. 
Tam, &Xc. . 

Edinburgh, April 1817. M. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Observations on Planting Trees. 
Sir, ; 


At the present enlightened period, it would be supers 
fluous to point out to the intelligent readers of your highly re- 
spectable Journal, the benefits which accrue from the planting of 
Forest Trees, in a country where so little remains of those ex- 


tensive woods by which the greater part of it was anciently co« 
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vered. The shelter, the ornament, the profit and utility, which 
. plantations afford, must be obvious to every person of reflection ; 
and it is also manifest, that notwithstanding the numerous and 
extensive plantations which already grace many districts of 
Scotland, much remains still to be done, in the way of conceal- 
ing the unsightly nakedness of many moors and hills, and of 
subjecting them to the only beneficial use of which they are 
susceptible. Were these propositions called in question, it 
would be no difficult task to establish their accuracy ; but as | 
have no doubt that the utility of planting is now well under- 
stood, my object is to recommend to the attention of those who 
have this species of improvement in contemplation, a few rules 
and observations, of a practical nature, which I can, from long 
experience and careful observation, affirm to be well founded. 

In the general management of woods, there is a very great 
error in mixing all sorts of trees together. It seems to have 
been almost the universal practice (except in some plantations 
of Scotch firs) to mix many sorts together, with an intention 
of securing a full crop on the ground ; under the idea, that if 
one sort failed, another might grow. But, by that method, 
it is evident that. the utmost extent neither of profit nor orna- 
ment is attained. Almost everywhere, plantations of ash, elm, 
oak, beech, birch, plane, mountain-ash, larch, and various 
sorts of firs, &c. will be found in indiscriminate mixture. lt 
often happens, that the soil is very unfit for many of the sorts ; 
but, supposing that all of them might thrive tolerably well in it, 
the consequence will be, that several of the sorts must either 
be cramped in their growth, or cut away. Oak and elm are 
trees that require much more space than most other sorts do; 
therefore a great many of the other trees must be cut away, 
before they are hardly of any use, in order to make room for 
them. Many of the stools or roots will again produce shoots, 
which will be of little use, perhaps of none, but rather impo- 
verish the soil, without giving an adequate return. Elm, or 
other hard-wood trees, may, if wished for, and when the soil 
and situation are suitable for them, be plantcd as permanent 
trees with oak, where it will thrive as underwood ; but it is 
much: better they should be distinct. 

Ash does not require above one half of the room that oak 
and elm do: The more clean the trunks, they are the more. va 
luable ; the tops are of very little value. On suitable soil, it is 
more rapitl in its growth than most other hard-wood trees ;. and 
consequently, if mixed with other trees, it soon overtops and 
renders them comparatively of little use; therefore it should, 


for the most. part, be planted by itself. If a grove of it be:re- 
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quired, the superfluous trees should at once be rooted out ; but 
if a wood be wanted, those cut over will produce shoots, which; 
in some situations, may be valuable for hoops, and various o- 
ther purposes. 

Plane will also bear to be much at the same distance as ash ; 
but stools of it, left for underwood, would be of little value for 
any purpose. Oak, ash and hazel, will succeed well where 
plane thrives; therefore, any of these may be the underwood; 
where plane is intended to be permanent. 

Beech will thrive, where ash, elm, or plane, will not suc- 
ceed. It is a good tree for many situations, and should at 
once be planted thick, and by itself. Plants will mot thrive 
so well under the shade of it, as they do under the shade 
of any other sort of tree. For that reason, and as its own 
stools do not shoot freely, it ought always to be managed as 
a grove. 

The timber of the Scotch Elm may be ranked next in value 
to the Oak. It will not thrive, nor become valuable, unless it 
be planted in good soil, and have more air and room than is 
necessary for many other sorts of trees. As oak will grow well 
in the soil that will produce elm in perfection, it should be pre- 
ferred for underwood. Elm is one of the best trees for hedge- 
rows, because it requires a great deal of room, as before ob« 
served—is rapid in its growth, and less injurious to every sort 
of plants that grow under its shade, than most other sorts of 
trees are. 

Larch, and any of the hard-wood trees, agree very ill toge- 
ther. Few trees are of such rapid growth; which renders it 
Necessary to cut it down, to give room to others, where it« 
self is not intended as the principal tree. When the larches 
stand thin in a plantation, they are always, in exposed situa 
tions, a ~ deal bent to one side by the wind, and thereby 
take up double the space they ought todo. The Spruce, and 
other firs of the same habit, will do very well along with it, 
where soil and situation happen to be favourable for them.— 
Larches, beyond all doubt, succeed best in a mass by them+ 
selves, taking care to thin them gradually as may be found ne-~ 
cessary. The timber is of great value; and therefore its culti- 
vation in the most judicious manner should receive great atten- 
tion. Double the value will be obtained from the same extent 
of ground, planted with it alone, to what could be had in mix- 
ture, as is the case with many other sorts. 

Scotch firs also do best by themselves: however, the Wey- 
mouth pine, in some favourable situations, may come in along 
with them. If Scotch firs are not planted thick, they never will 

L2 
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become valuable timber. Moderate and judicious thinning is 

roper. There will be no difference whatever between the qua- 
fity of natural and planted fir timber, providing the age and soil 
are the same. Scotch fir will grow in almost any soil: On rich 
land it grows rapidly, and decays as rapidly; so that, from an 
unnatural luxuriancy, it never becomes good timber. 

We do not perceive so great a difference in the quality of the 
timber of natural or self-sown ash, elm and oak, Tvesiiies they 
will not grow freely in such a variety of soils as Scotch fir, and 
will not thrive but on good land. That there is some difference 
in the quality of the timber of these trees, there is no doubt; 
but it arises from age and soil (as is the case with Scotch fir). 
Hence it becomes the interest of the proprietor to plant that 
sort of trees to which the soil is best adapted. 

In large tracts of high ground capable of producing various 
sorts of trees to advantage, and where shelter is at first neces- 
sary, it is a good way to plant the whole at first with Scotch fir, 
larch, or other trees of quick growth, as circumstances may re- 
quire. When these come to a height sufficient to afford shelter, 
or to such a value as would pay all former expenses, they may 
be cut away in spaces of such extent as may be judged proper, 
leaving belts or thickets to shelter the young trees to be planted 
in the cleared ground ; but no straggling trees ought to be left, 
as the fall and removal of them would materially injure the young 
trees planted in their vicinity; or belts alone may, in some si- 
tuations, be planted, without planting the whole at first, 
cording to circumstances. But I think, in general, it is the 
best way to plant the whole of the ground at first with trees for 
shelter, and cut away, as already directed ; because a mass of 
trees will get wp more rapidly than narrow stripes will; besides, 
the land will be considerably improved by the annual decay of 
the leaves of trees and of other plants, of which the Cryptogs 
mia class makes no inconsiderable part ; and hence, there is no 
doubt that a considerable quantity of vegetable matter is gene- 
rated, and the soil rendered more fit for the production of other 
plants. After the young trees have advanced so far as not to 
require the shelter that has been provided for them, the belt 
may be cut away, and the ground filled up with young plants, 
which will be sufficiently sheltered by those planted formerly. 
When shelter is absolutely necessary, this method of affording 
it is far preferable to that of mixing many sorts together, by 
which they are drawn up tender, and receive a sudden check, 
highly injurious, and often fatal, when the others are removed. 
In every case, thinning and pruning ought to be managed with 
great caution, and under the direction of a person of known ex 
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perience in the management of woods, otherwise the operations 
may be highly injurious, rather than beneficial. 

e ultimate purpose of a plantation should be fixed on at 
its formation, according to which the management should be re- 
gulated. Unless this be done, the same bad consequences will 
arise as would result from going on with a building, or the im- 
provement of an estate, without a plan, and without system :— 
the expense would be more than what is necessary, and the 
profit less than might be expected. 

To make the absurdity of the indiscriminate mixture of plants 
appear more clear, I need only to observe how ridiculous and 
unprofitable it would be for a farmer, with a view to secure a 
crop in his fields, to plant potatoes, turnips, carrots, &c. in 
mixture. For when he begins to thin the plants, he will of- 
ten be at a loss which sort to prefer. The plants being all very 
different in their mode of growth, will require to be thinned 
out at very unequal distances, at the same time requiring differ- 
ent treatment; therefore, it is evident they could not be raised 
together to advantage, and that a distinct crop of any one of 
them must be far more valuable than a crop of the whole of 
them in mixture. The same remark holds when there are va- 
rious sorts of trees in mixture: a much smaller number can re- 
main on the ground as profitable plants, than if there was but 
one sort of tree, or trees nearly of the same habit of growth, 
that would keep pace with one another. 

Let any one the least conversant with plants cons‘der, for a 


little time, what the effect must be of mixing those quite differ- 
ent from one another in their habits of growth, and at the same 
time requiring different soil and treatment, and he must at once 
be convinced of the impropriety of indiscriminate mixture; and 
will, on due consideration, be satisfied, that 7 adopting the 


grouping system, much Jabour and expense will be spared in 
the ies formation and after management, and that the less 
mixture the better. To plant thick with trees proper for the 
soil, and to manage properly afterwards, is the most certain 
method of attaining the greatest value, and of producing as 
much variety and beauty as is perfectly natural, and is in every 
point of view calculated to combine ornament with utility, at 
the least possible expense. 

It may perhaps be objected, that it is not easy to determine 
what sort of trees will succeed best in every particular soil and 
situation ; and thst it may thence be inferred, that, to mix the 
sorts, must be the most certain way to obtain a full crop. To 
this I have merely to state, in reply, what I know from experi- 
ence to be’ the tact, that there are various circumstances by 
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which nature points out the soil and situations suitable to every 
tree; and, from these, an experienced planter or expert natu- 
ralist cannot fail to be directed with sufficient certainty. 

Those who are about to carry on plantations, ought to em- 
ploy a person of known experience to form plans, and give di- 
rections for executing them at the outset. This, with occasi- 
onal visits from the same person, would in general be sufficient 
to enable the planter to have the whole conducted in the best 
and most economical manner, and would be of greater value 
than many are aware of, till convinced of it by experience and 
observation. Planting and the management of.woods, are not 
generally so well understood as that of plants which require on- 
ly one, two, or three years, to bring them to maturity: the re- 
sult of experiments are soon known; and errors in manage- 
ment may be soon corrected. But in rearing and managing 
trees, which take many years to bring them to maturity, it is 
not so. Many years’ experience are absolutely necessary before 
aman can be a judicious planter: therefore, the direction of 
planting should never be entrusted to those who have not ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of it. 

It will readily appear, that profit to the planter is my main 
object ; but it will appear, at the same time, that I have not lost 
sight of ornament by pursuing the system I recommend, which 
is to cooperate as much as possible with nature. 

On the important subject of forming and managing planta- 
tions, much more might be said; but as my present purpose 
has been chiefly to expose the errors of a system which I know 
prevails,—and as I have already occupied too much of your 
space, I must draw to a conclusion. I may, however, be per- 
mitted to add, that, at a time when labour is so cheap, when 
thousands are unemployed, and when our nurseries abound 
with healthy and valuable plants, our nobility and gentry could 
not employ their money more beneficially for the public, or more 
for the benefit of their properties, than by planting on a large 
scale. lam, &c. Aw Exprerrencep PLAnver. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Notices regarding the Morbid Appearances of a Wheat Crop last 
Summer, and the Value of the Produce. 
Sir, 
Tue grain of last harvest, and the wheats in particular, 
are presented in our markets of a quality so much inferior to that 
of ordinary years, and, in too many instances, in so damaged a 
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state, that it is natural to inquire to what particular causes this 
calamity may be ascribed. It is not altogether sufficient to re- 
fer to the last most unpropitious season generally: it must be 
also desirable to know the time at which the growing crops be- 
gan to exhibit symptoms of disease, and the weather which then 
prevailed ; and to trace the progress of the injury, in connexion 
with the state of the atmosphere, till the crops were carried to 
the stackyard. 

The notices which I propose to offer on these points, are 
chiefly extracted from gon which I kept last summer for my 
own private perusal. "Though it is far from being so full and 
satisfactory as cculd be wished, yet, as I have not seen any ob- 
servations of the kind in your late Numbers, excepting occa- 
sional allusions in the county Reports, a few desultory remarks 
may have the effect of bringing forward some of your corre- 
spondents with details more ample and interesting. I began 
my Diary in the early part of May, and continued it till the 
end of October, when my crops had been all secured in the 
stackyard. From what I have thraslred since, I am able to 
state, with tolerable accuracy, the amount of the produce. A- 
bout the half of my corn crop was wheat; and as this excited 
my notice in a greater degree than the other species of grain, 
it oceupies the greater part of my journal. The farm is situat- 
ed on the sea-coast, in the south of Scotland; and the soil is, 
generally, a dry gravelly loam, well adapted to the growth of 
turnips. 

fa the month of May, the substance of the notices regarding 
the growing crops is, that the wheat promised to yield 5 Ber- 
wickshire bolls (30 bushels) per acre; an estimate formed, after 
having walked over the fields three times at different periods, 
accompanied, on cach occasion, by a different individual, two of 
whom out of the three, had been many years acquainted with 
the soil and management of the farm. All the three agreed in 
this estimate. The oats, at these times, excepting the last to- 
wards the end of the month, seemed irregularly planted, and to 
be suffering much from the drought and cold. The barley, 
which had not been sown till the last week of April, was too 
young to be the subject of any opinion. The wheat followed 
clover and ryegrass pastured, and potatoes and fallow; the 
oats were preceded by elover and ryegrass cut for hay; and the 
barley by turnips. The wheat, after the clover and ryegrass, 
appeared the best. 

For nine days preceding the 11th June, the weather was 
extremely cold for the season of the year, and often accompanied 
with strong withering blasts. There is an entry on the 8th 
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June in these words—* Seven days of remarkably cold barren 
* weather, hardly less severe than we often find it in December ; 
* Wheat becoming yellow, and every thing suffering but foul 
“ fallows, which are getting well cleaned.’ On the 17th, the 
wheat, with some exception, seemed to have recovered its na- 
tural colour, having been much benefited by a few days of 
mild showers from the west. The remainder of the month 
was not unfavourable; but the more advanced wheat, parti- 
cularly that which had been sown after clover and ryegrass, 
still showed traces of the inclemency of the early part of the 
month. Much of it, where the crop wa#rather thin, had been 
beat down by the violent showers of hail on the 9th and other 
days: And about the end of the month, the former estimate 
seemed too high by about a boll the acre. Oats and barley pro- 
mised better than at the end of May, and were expected to 
yield an average produce. 

On the 8th July, the appearance of the field of wheat after 
clover and ryegrass, first attracted particular observation. Some 
days before, a space of about two acres on the highest and shal- 
lowest part, when viewed at some distance, exhibited that fad- 
ed yellow hue which the crop assumes a month or six weeks be- 
fore its maturity. Upon a nearer inspection, many of the stalks 
appeared to be losing their hold of the soil, and to be changing 
the healthy deep green for the pale sickly colour of premature 
decay. It was thought, however, that this might be owing to 
the weakness of the soil of that spot, and to its being a little more 
exposed to the cold winds of the early part of June; and no 
immediate apprehensions were excited for the rest of the field. 
On this day, and perhaps for a day or two before (though it 
was not particularly observed), the whole field of thirty acres 
appeared to be affected in the same manner. The notice, en- 
tered at the time, is in these words—‘ This field has assumed 
* a singular appearance. The ends of the uppermost leaves are 
* of a dirty yellow colour, which verges into a sickly green as 
* they approach the stem. Some of the lower lateral leaves are 
‘*, also beginning to decay at their extreme points. One would 
* think, upon a careless view, at the distance of a few hundred 
* yards, that the crop had been in the ear a fortnight or more, 
* and was hastening to maturity.’—[At this time the ear had 
in no case risen from the stem; nor indeed was any part of it 
visible for more than a week after.}—‘ When you come nearer, 
* it looks as if fire had passed over, and singed the plants. 
« Plucked a few stalks from different parts of the field, and car- 
* ried them home. Examined them with a microscope, which 
‘ discovered a great many smell spots on the decayed part of the 
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‘ leaves, of the colour of dark mahogany, round, rising above 
* the surface, and giving a feeling of roughness when the finger 
‘ is passed along the leaves.’ Very soon after this, these spots 
were obvious to the naked’eye, commonly in small clusters, each 
of them of about the size of a pin-head, but, in some instances, 
much larger. Around them the leaf was of a reddish iron co- 
lour; the circulation seemed completely obstructed, and the 
natural juices destroyed. Upon opening these semiglobu- 
lar substances, they were found to be composed of viscous 
or glutinous matter; but I was not able to detect the pre- 
sence of any insect. None of these spots were perceived on the 
stem, though the stem also was evidently suffering, and beecom- 
ing of a dusky green, — into a pale immature whiteness. 

I have been thus particular in describing these appearances ; 
for, though some of your readers may hastily pronounce the 
disease to be well known, under the names of blight, rust, or 
mildew, I was not able at the time to find, nor have I yet seen, 
any description of these diseases which corresponds, in all its 
particulars, with what I have stated. One of Sir John Sin- 
clair’s correspondents, when the worthy Baronet circulated que- 
ries a few years ago regarding the failure of the wheat crop, 
ives a description the nearest of any I have met with ; but it 
Siffers in one or two important circumstances, : 

Notwithstanding that this-field was separated from another, 
also under wheat, only by a stone wall, none of the leaves or stems 
of the latter were similarly affected ; and though its produce, in 
the end, was nearly as defective as that of the former, no sym- 
ptoms of any distemper was ever observed on it. ‘The soil was 
in every respect similar; but part of the crop was red wheat, 
and nearly the whole was a fortnight later in its growth. 

From the time that the disease had spread over the whole 
field, the crop was considered as lost ; yet I was agreeably sur- 
prised, when the ears came out, to observe them of a healthy 
appearance, and of a fair medium size. But whether it was 
from the previous condition of the plants, or from the cold wet 
weather which soon followed, many cups on almost every ear 
were found to be empty; and, round the bottom of the ear, 
there was a space to the extent of about one-fourth of its length 
altogether unoccupied. The crop now went fast to ruin. Ina 
fortnight after they had come into ear, at least a third part of 
the plants had fallen flat to the ground, or leaned upon their 
less debilitated associates—in both cases the roots appearing a- 
bove the surface. 

The only other entry regarding the diseased state of this 
¢rop with which IJ shall trouble you, is on the 17th August.— 
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Examined a few heads from field. On many ears there 
are several spicula, whiter or yellower than others; and, on 
stripping off the chaff of such, there is a quantity of red 
powder within, in contact with thé kernel or young grain, 
which is much tinged with it. The inside of the chaff is, in 
some instances, all strewed over with this powder. Nothing 
remarkable in the colour of the stem, unless that the green 
is, in some instances, of a darker hue than it should be.’ 
This disease, I presume, must have been similar, in some 
points, to what is known by the name of Rust in England ; 
but it is certainly different from what we understand by miidew 
in Scotland ; though a late writer has contended, that rust and 
mildew are only different names for the same distemper. 

August 23d.—This crop estimated not much to exceed three 
bolls (18 bushels) per acre. Reaped i 9th and 20ti September. 
Began to carry it to the stackyard on the 8th October. Head 
sheaves much sprouted: But, at last, after what had been thus 
damaged was separated from the rest, and put up in a stack by 
itself, the whole was secured in the stackyard, and in a state fit 
for keeping, without further injury. 

To show how uncertain are the estimates which may be 
made, in so very unfavourable a season as the last, I am now 
able to add, that the produce is little more than half the lowest, 
or 1 bolls per acre; that the weight is 48 lib. the bushel ; and 
its value, according to the present state of the market (though 
it is still on hand), not quite 42s. per Berwick boll; or, as near 
as can be calculated, about 3/. per acre ! 

Your readers will easily draw another, and a more important 
inference, from this statement, namely, that such a crop will 
not pay seed, and the most necessary and common labour. 
And yet the rent of this land is made to depend, in part, on 
the average prices of wheat by which importation is regulated, 
that is, upon the averages of the maritime districts of England, 
which have been quoted, for some months, at from 95s. to 105s. 
the quarter. Even the low prices of crop 1815 yielded, per 
acre of wheat, at least twice as much money as last crop will 
do, according to my experience; and I rather think, from 
what I have seen and heard in some of the Border counties, 
that my case is far from being a solitary one ; and that all those 
farmers, at least in North Britain, who cultivate wheat as their 
principal crop, will suffer more this year than in.any of the 
three years preceding, when the depression of prices excited the 
greatest alarm among the tenantry, and so many instances of 
kindly feeling among their landlords. It is right to add, how- 
ever, that my oats approached an average crop in quantity, 
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though they yield about one-sixth less meal; and that my bar- 
ley, though still more deficient in quality, was nearly an aver- 
age crop in quantity. By means of these crops, it is probable 
that the loss on the wheat will be so far compensated, that, over 
the whole land under tillage last year, the seed and expenses of 
culture may be replaced; but certainly not a shilling left for 
rent. Iam, &c. 
23d April, 1817. P.L. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices regarding the Farming Society of Ireland. 


On the suppression of the rebellion in Ireland, in the year 
1798, a very general desire manifested itself amongst the higher 
and middle orders in this country, to turn their attention to 
husbandry and stock farming—in which laudable pursuits they 
met with unparalleled encouragement, by the continuance of 
warfare for upwards of fifteen years—each successive year hold- 
ing forth still higher inducements to the cultivation of the soil, 
and the rearing of cattle. Ireland has been to the British what 
Sicily was to the Roman empire, during this period,—a maga- 
zine of provisions; so that a considerable proportion of the ge- 
neral expenditure was drawn into circulation in Ireland, stimu- 
lating industry and enterprise, and depositing a capital in it, 
which, notwithstanding the late outcry at a stoppage in the ori- 
ginal current, is, it is to be hoped, still in the country; and, 
with the value of the immense tracts of land reclaimed from a 
state of unproductiveness during the war, will still enable our 
agriculturists and graziers to hold a respectable rank in socicty. 

In the year 1800, the Farming Society of Ireland was found- 
ed, by a few spirited noblemen and gentlemen, at Ballinasloe, 
in the county of Galway. 

This place had been long famous for its great wool and shee 
fair, dad for a remarkable annual display of the best Irish blac 
cattle. Situated in a central part of Ireland, equally convenient 
as a point of meeting to the farmers of the north and the south, 
the east and the west, Ballinasloe had been long rising into im- 
portance ; but the foundation of the Farming Society there, 
established these meetings on a regular footing, and, to the in- 
calculable berféfit of the country, brought the leading proprietors 
and landhold@fs of it into a more intimate acquaintance and 
union with each other, which prompted and enabled them ta 
carry many wise and benevolent plans for the amelioration of 
the country into full and satisfactory effect. 
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The objects of this Society are, the improvement of agricul 
ture, live-stock,—and the growth of timber; and whoever exa- 
mines the present state of agriculture and planting, and present 
species of cattle in Ireland, and can compare them with the state 
they were in at the period when this Society was formed, must 
acknowledge, that its effects have been great and salutary, and 
that, if they should proceed in the same ratio, under the pro- 
bable advantages of peace, as they have done during the war, 
the happiest results must accrue from their exertions. 

At the annual meetings in Ballinasloe, trials of skill in the arts 
of husbandry are made, and premiums given to the best plough- 
men, labourers, &c. &c. Premiums and medals are given to 
those who produce the best bull, cows, heifers and swine. 
wards are granted for planting and preserving trees, and the 
rearing of green crops in winter, &c. &c. 

In two years after the formation of this Society, all the noble- 
men and gentlemen in the surrounding counties were emulatin 
each other in rearing cattle for the Ballinasloe exhibition ; an 
prices began to be given for them, before unknown in Ireland. 
A remarkable instance of this occurred at the great fair of Bal- 
lymahon, in the county of Longford, on the 21st of May 1802, 
when ten five-year old bullocks were sold for four hundred 

uineas, and ten four-year old heifers for three hundred guineas. 
These cattle were the property of Lord Oxmantown; and for 
size, shape and fat, could not be excelled: they were fed on 
common grass and hay. His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant 
is Patron of the Farming Society, and the Right Honourable 
John Foster, President. The business is conducted by the So- 
ciety at large, but more particularly by nine Directors, gentle- 
men of the highest respectability in the country. Five of these 
Directors are changed every year. The members are elected 
by ballot for life, at the general meetings, which take place an- 
nually on the last Wednesday in March, at the Society House 
on Summerhill, Dublin, and on the fifth of October at Ballina- 
sloe. Each member, on his election, subscribes ten guineas. 
Messrs David Latouche & Co. are the Treasurers; Owen 
Wynne Esq., Vice-President; Ebenezer Dix Esq., Secretary ; 
and William Dix, Register of this Society. It was incorporated 
by Royal charter in 1815. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Mr Rose’s Bill for the Protection and Encourag@ment of Pro- 
vident Institutions, or Banks for Savifgs. 

Sir, 

Tue establishments which it is proposed, by this bill, to 

protect and encourage, have already excited too much attention 
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in every part of the United Kingdom, as well as in several fo- 
reign countries, to require an apology for calling the notice of 
your readers to the measure now before Parliament. And 
though this bill is not meant to apply to Scotland, it may only 
be the more satisfactory to see some account of it from a quar- 
ter in which the judgment may not be thought to be biassed 
by local considerations, and therefore more likely to discuss its 
provisions with impartiality. But before offering any remarks, 
I shall beg leave to notice, as shortly as possible, the several 
clauses of the bill itself. 

The preamble states, as the reason for the enactment, that 
banks for savings tend ‘ greatly to promote the prosperity, and 
* happiness of individuals, and to decrease the public burthens.” 

By the first clause, it is declared to be lawful for any persons 
to form societies, for the purpose of establishing such banks, 
and to invest the deposites in the public funds of England or Ire- 
land ; and to return the whole, or any part of the deposites, with 
the interest or dividends arising therefrom, when required by the 
depositors ; a the necessary expenses of management. 

2. Deposites may be received, upon these terms, from persons 
under the age of 2! years, or under coverture,—also from trus- 
tees, under such limitations as they may declare at the time of 
making the deposite; such declaration not to be charged with 
any stamp- duty. 

3. A portion of the funds of such institutions in Ireland may 
be lodged with bankers, upon notes bearing interest. 

4, Friendly Societies may subscribe the whole, or any part 
of their funds, into the funds of any institution established un- 
der and by virtue of this act. 

5. The members, or such number of them as may be nomi- 
hated for that purpose, or ‘ such other person or persons as 
* shall be in the direction or management of the said institutiou, 
‘ according to this act,’ may make rules and orders for the 
government of the same, and alter and amend them from time 
to time. 

6. These rules and orders, and every alteration of them, 
must be exhibited to the Quarter-Sessions of the Peace, to be 
signed by a certain number of the Justices, or by the Clerk of 
the Peace; and a duplicate to be deposited with the said Clerk 
of the Peace, for which no fees are to be exacted. Such rules, 
&c. to be binding on all the members and officers of the said 
Institution. 

7. Every depositor to be so bound, to whom a copy of the 
rules, &c. shall be given at the time of making his or he first, 
deposite, 
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8. General meetings of the members, to appoint a general 
Committee for the management of their affairs, out of such per- 
sons as have been admitted on their books as Patron, President, 
Vice-President, Manager or Director. 

9. This General Committee, or other persons having the 
competent authority delegated to them, are to make by-laws 
and orders ; but these may be revised by the institution, as may 
be directed by the general rules, &c. exhibited to the Quarter- 
sessions. 

10. The members, at their general meetings, or their com- 
mittee, or other delegated authority as aforesaid, may appoint 
officers and clerks ;—the treasurer to give security, if required 
by the general rules—the bonds to be lodged with the Clerk 
of the Peace, and sued upon in his name—and not to be charge- 
able with stamp-duty. 

11. The funds of the institution to be vested in trustees, and 
transferred to succeeding trustees without any assignment ;— 
such trustees to bring or defend any actions in their own names, 
and these actions to be proceeded in by the succeeding trustees. 

12. Trustees are required to invest all such sums of money, 
as the exigencies of the institution shall not call for the imme- 
diate application or expenditure of, ‘in the public stocks, or 
* funds of Great Britain or Ireland, or in Exchequer bills ;’ 
and to sell and transfer the same from time to time, according 
to the general rules or by-laws. 

18. These stocks, or Exchequer bills, to be transferred to the 
new trustees by their predecessors; and, in case of sales or 
transfers, according to the orders of the institution, these shall 
be made by the trustees in whose name the stock or Exchequer 
bills shall then stand; and, when made by their letter of attor- 
ney, no stamp-duty to be charged thereon. 

14. Trustees and treasurers to account to general meetings, 
or general committees, or other persons nominated for that 
purpose ; and, on their demand, to pay over or transfer the 
funds to such persons as they may appoint. In case of refusal, 
the courts of law to proceed in a summary way. 

15. In case of the insolvency of any persons entrusted with 
monies or effects belonging to the institution, * deposited with 
* them for safe custody only, or for any special purpose, and 
* that shall not have been advanced to them on or by virtue of 
* any contract,’ the assets and effects of such persons are ren- 
dered liable for these debts, before any of their other debts are 
paid or satisfied. 

16. Every institution to be established under this act, must 
declare, in its general rules, the general intents and purposes 
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for which it is intended to be established ; and may impose pe- 
nalties for misapplication of its funds. 

17. Rules to be entered in a book, and received as evidence. 

18. These institutions may receive donations. 

19. Members of Friendly Societies not liable to forfeiture, by 
subscribing to any institution under this act, any rules of such 
Friendlf Society to the contrary notwithstanding. 

20. Depositors not to be refused parochial relief; but, on the 
overseer’s application, two Justices, on full consideration of all 
the circumstances of the case, may make such order thereon as 
to them shall seem fit and reasonable. 

21. Upon the death of a depositor, his money not to be paid 
but upon probate of his will, or letters of administration duly 
obtained; provided always, that where the estate or effects of the 
deceased, in respect of which the probate or letters are granted, 
shall be under the value of Sterling, no stamp-duty shall 
be chargeable thereon. 

22. Trustees indemnified for paying the shares of members 
dying intestate to their infant children, not exceeding the said 
sum of » according to the rules of the institution; though 
such rules may vary from the provisions of this act. 

23. Powers of attorney from trustees or depositors, not liable 
to any stamp-duty. 

2%. Provision shall be made by the rules for referring disputes 
to arbitration, and the award to be final. 

25. This act to be deemed a public act,—and shall be judicially 
taken notice of as such, without the same being specially pleaded. 


This is all that is of the least importance in this bill, which 
was printed by an order of the House of Commons, of the 13th 
February, and extends over eleven folio pages. 

It may be made a question, whether there be any gaod reason 
for the Lesidisnre to interfere at all with banks for savings, 
more than with commercial banks ; and, should this be decid- 
ed in the affirmative, it might still be doubted, whether these in- 
stitutions have acquired such a degree of consistency as to. make 
them a fit subject for legislation. But as these questions are 
of too general a nature for being gone into in your pages, [ 
shall content myself with a very few remarks on the leading 
clauses of this bill, chiefly for the perusal of those who may not 
= access to the discussions which it has excited in other Jour- 
nals, 

1. [t seems to be taken for granted, by the framer of this bill, 
that a bank for savings must necessarily be a popular associa- 

ton; and | cannot perceive that any other is recognised in its 
provisions. The general committce of management is, indced, 
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by the 8th clause, to be chosen from the higher classes of the 
members (if there be any such, which does not appear to be 
required); but the by-laws and transactions of this committee 
are, by the following clause, made * subject to the review, al- 
* Jowance or disallowance, and controul of the said institution, ’ 
&c.; that is, I presume, of the general meetings of the mem. 
bers. It would therefore appear, that the banks already esta. 
blished in England and Ireland, and such as it may hereafter be 
thought expedient to establish, upon the model of the Edin- 
burgh and other Banks in Scotland, are altogether excluded 
from the protection and encouragement which this bill is ex- 
pected to confer. 

Perhaps this exclusion ought not to be much regretted, if it 
were not that another important provision in this bill may have 
the effect of discouraging the very institutions which it pro 
to promote, and induce a decided preference in England and 
Ireland to the more simple and effective establishments of Scot- 
land, to which it holds out no protection or encouragement 
whatever. 

2. That the compulsory clauses regarding the investment of 
the funds, may be thought to render the Edinburgh model more 
eligible than the populer plan, in the other two divisions of 
the United Sian, does appear to me very probable, un- 
less they shall have the effect of discouraging such institutions 
altogether. It is not easy for an obscure individual, on the 
north of the Tweed, who hears every day in his life so many 
complaints of the scarcity of money, to conceive, that all the 
various branches of industry have so abundant a supply of ca- 
pital, that the funds of saving banks in England and Ireland 
cannot be safely or profitably invested in any other way than 
on Government securities. But, besides the general objections 
to all compulsory measures, as applied to these infant institu- 
tions, the fluctuation -of the funds, and the delay which must 
be incurred in returning the — for neither of which 
any remedy is pointed out in this bill, seem to overbalance 
any advantages that can be fairly ascribed to the operation of 
that part of the law. The security, besides, in as far as re- 

rds individual contributors, is perhaps more apparent than 
real. The Stock or Exchequer bills must be held in the names 
of the trustees, and not transferred to those of the depositors, 
however large the sums belonging to them may eventually be- 
come; and the purchases, transfers, and sales confided to these 
official characters, are not very fit matters for the cognizance 
of a numerous popular assembly of the least informed classes 
of society. The truth, I believe, is, that whenever this ma- 
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chine becomes ponderous and complicated, as well as in_ its 
first operation, the only ground upon which it can be expect- 
ed to work pleasantly, is that which has been so happily tried 
in our metropolis; that is, the perfect confidence of the de- 
positors in the responsibility of the managers or officers of the 
banks themselves, and not in Government securities. But this 
confidence may certainly be abused; and any measure that 
should be proposed to render the security of the funds undoubt- 
ed, without prescribing the manner in which they shall be in- 
vested, must be well entitled to consideration. 

A certain portion of the funds of these banks must neces- 
sarily be reserved for answering such demands as cannot wait 
the sale of stock ; and whatever this may amount to, must be 
altogether unproductive, at least in England. In Ireland, in- 
deed, it would appear from the $d clause, that a limited sum 
may be always in the hands of bankers, and bear interest. All 
that seems to be wanted, is an extension of this principle, and 
its application both to England and Ireland. If the present 
banks, in these two countries, will not pay interest on deposites 
from the managers of savings banks; or, if their responsibility 
should be doubted, and if these managers can find no other 
safe and profitable depositary, a general establishment, having 
one or more branches in every county, might be appropriated 
to this very purpose, which should pay a rate of interest on the 
deposites, somewhat lower than it might obtain itself from the 
public funds, and whose solvency should be as unquestionable 
as that of the Bank of England, or the chartered Banks of 
Scotland. At all events, it will be soon enough to put these 
institutions in fetters, when it shall be found that they have a- 
bused their liberty. The public funds and Exchequer bills 
are accessible to their trustees and treasurers at present; and 
they will no doubt avail themselves of these securities, if they 
cannot do better. But to make the investment imperative 
upon them, with all the inconveniences which obviously at- 
tend it, is a measure of a very doubtful tendency. 

I am not so well versed in the politics and political economy 
of the day, as to know what effect this unceasing stream of 
capital towards the great money-market of Loudon might 
have on the price of the public funds, and on those moderate- 
ly supplied sources from which the industry of the remoter 
parts of the country must be refreshed and invigorated. It is 
— enough, that, in time, the money might find its way 
ack again, like the rents paid to the absentees from this ard 


the other side of the Irish Channel, even though a part of it 
VOL. XVIII. No, 70, M 
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should first make the tour of the Continent. It seems at best 
to be a circuitous operation; and in this country at least, what 
little capital it is possessed of, may probably be as profitably 
employed at home. Mr Rose, accordingly, has consented to 
let it remain with us. 

3. The clause (No. 20.) allowing relief from the poor-rates 
to depositors generally, and, at the same time, rendering this 
claim dependent on the will of two Justices in every particular 
case, is not well calculated to remove the difficulties which con- 
fessedly belong to this important question. On the contrary, to 
admit such a clause into the act, would either deter from such 
institutions those who ought to be most benefited by them, or 
confer upon the Justices such a discretionary power, and exact 
from them such incessant labours, as could not fail to aggravate 
the evils of the present poor-laws. But it may be expected, 
with some confidence, that Parliament will never pass such a 
clause, without laying down some specific rules for the direc- 
tion of these Justices ; nor sanction the gross abuse which would 
allow a man possessed perhaps of several hundred pounds, to 
make a legal demand for his maintenance on a tenant who might 
not be worth a shilling. To reconcile the legal claim of the la- 
bouring classes on the poor-rates, with the abstinence and fore- 


sight Soe to render them independent of such aid, which 


must be the object of this bill, is a matter of such importance, 
as well as difficulty, as to require, more than any other part of 
the proposed law, the most serious consideration of the Legis- 
lature. And perhaps the apparent incongruity of the measuré 
may induce Parliament to decline its interference, until it be 
known, by longer and more extensive experience, whether the 
lower orders have, in any considerable degree, such right feel- 
ings as would lead them to be! living on their own earnings, 
or have become so degraded by the poor-laws as to go on in- 
dulging in their habitual improvidence. It must be clearly pro- 
r, however, if any clause of this kind be made a part of the 
aw, that the interest or dividends upon his deposites, should 
in every case be applied to the relief of the claimant under the 
poor-laws, in the first place, and that the parish should make 
up only the deficiency ; and when these deposites amount to a 
certain sum, a fixed proportion of the capital may, without any 
real discouragement to future savings, be assigned for the same 
purpose. A man who would be deterred from the path which 
may lead him to independence, by such a regulation as this, is 
not likely ever to enter upon it. 
The other clauses of this bill do not call for much observa- 
tion. ‘Those which have for their object, to supersede the delay 
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and expense of legal proceedings, deserve praise. The 11th, 
13th, [4th, 2ist and 24th, are of this description; though the 
2Zist, besides being ambiguously expressed, does not go so far 
as would be desirable. ‘The 15th clause, regarding the insol- 
vency of those who may be entrusted wiih a part of the funds, 
seems to be altogether vague and unintelligible; and the 18th, 
by which the institution is allowed to receive donations, should 
be so expressed, that legacies or bequests may also be embraced 
by it. 

"tt seems somewhat strange that this bill should not now be in 
a more perfect state; as a similar one, introduced last Session, 
had actually gone through the House of Commons, thouzh it was 
stopped in the House of Lords. It exhibits, in most of its clauses, 
asort of conflict between the rules which such establishments 
may themselves think proper to adopt, and the purpose which 
the framer of the bill may have in view. What may be its fate, 
it is not possible to foresee; but if there be any doubts of the 
expediency or utility of such a measure, or if no strong case 
can be made out for Legislative interference, we may expect, 
from the wisdom of Parliament, that, instead of altering and 
amending this bill, they will postpone any enactment on the 
subject till these Banks for Savings have assumed a more set- 
tled form, and until it be seen whether the experience of their 
utility is likely to lead to their general adoption among the] wer 
orders. lam, &c. Ss. 

March 31, 1817. 


FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 
Border Agricultural Society. 


Tue Annual Spring Meeting of the Border Agricultural So- 
ciety for the exhibition of Stock for Premiums, was licld at Kelso 
on Wednesday, the 9th April. ‘The Most Noble the Marguis of 
Tweeppa et, a Vice-President of the Society, honoured the mem- 
bers by accepting of the office of Chairman for the day; and 
the following Gentlemen very obligingly came forward to act as 
Judges on the occasion, viz—Mr Jobson of Turvielaws, Mr 
Compton of New Learmouth, and Mr Herriot of Ladykirk, for 
the Bulls and other short-horned Cattle; and Mr Robson of 
Samieston, Mr Jopling, Coldstream, and Mr Brodie, Nottylees, 
for the Horses. The Committee for the inspection of the Im- 
meer of Husbandry, consisted of Mr Elliot of Woolee, Mr 
Jood of Hardacres, Mr = of Uplaw, and Mr Riddell, 

Me 
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Grahamslaw; and, after the greatest attention bestowed in the 
examination of the Stock and Implements exhibited, the So- 
ciety’s Premiums were awarded as follows, viz.— 

Premium | st.—For the best Bull of the short-horned breed, 
to Mr Robson of Samieston, Forty Guineas. 

This Bull is the produce of a Premium Bull for 1814. 

2d, For the second best ditto, to Mr Smith, Grindon, Thir- 
ty Guineas. 

3d, For the best Draught Stallion, to Mr Nisbet of Mer. 
sington, and Mr Smellie, Lanarkshire, one half to each for 
their Grey Horses. 

These sien were both very fine animals; and the Judges 
could not give a decided preference in estimating their 
merits. 

4th, For the best Road Stallion, to Mr John Paxton, Bor- 
rowtoun, for his horse, Stranger. 

This horse, as well as Mr Benson’s horse, Young Haggerston, 
attracted particular notice, and were considered the best 
Road Stallions which had been exhibited for a consider- 
able time past in this part of the country; and the want 
of such horses having been long complained of, the Judges 
strongly recommended them to the attention of the public. 

_ 5th, For the best Cow of the short-horned breed, to Mr 

Walker of Wooden. 
6th, For the best Quey of the same breed, to Mr Culley of 

Akeld. 
7th, For the best Mare for breeding Draught Horses, to Mr 

Thomas Tulip, Pallinsburn- West-Farm. 
8th, For the best Mare for breeding Carriage Horses, to Mr 

Nisbet of Mersington. 
9th, For the two best Steers, of the short-horned breed, 

three years old, grass 1817, to William Robertson Esq. of 

Ladykirk. 

Mr Robertson sent another Steer, of the same age with the 
above, to the ground. The whole were much admired, as 
also two Steers belonging to Mr Culley of Akeld, got by 
a Bull which formerly obtained one of the Society’s Pre- 
miums, 

10¢h, For the best Bull, two years old, grass 1817, got by 

one of the Premium Bulls, to Mr Robson of Samieston. 

11th, For the best.Quey, also by one of the Premium Bulls, 
to Mr Culley of Akeld. 

The Sweepstakes of One Guinea each, for the best Quey, 
got by a Premium Bull, to which Mr Culley and Mr Robson 
on Subscribers, were adjudged to Mr Culley, for the above 

uey. 
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12th, To Andrew Mather, Newton-Don, for an Improved 
Plough, Two Guineas. 

13th, To Mr Morton, agricultural implement maker, Leith, 
for his Cleaning Plough, and Improved Common Plough, Two 
Guineas each. 

14th, To William Romanis, Kelso, for his Iron Cart Wheels, 
Two Guineas. 

15th, To William Culbertson, millwright, Kelso, for his Im- 
proved Fanners, ‘Two Guineas. 

16th, To John Black, Ford-forge, near Wooler, for an Im- 
proved Plough, Two Guineas. 

17th, To Mr Story, Lanton, near Jedburgh, also for an Im- 
proved Plough, Two Guineas. 

The workmanship of the above Implements was particularly 
good; and though, upon this occasion, a minute description 
cannot be given of the improvements which distinguished each, 
the Committee take the opportunity of recommending the own- 
ers of these implements to the attention of the agriculturists in 
their respective neighbourhoods, 

The Revolving Brake Harrow and Weed Extirpator, which 
was exhibited by Mr Morton at last Autumn Meeting, and af- 
terwards left with Mr Walker of Muirhouselaw for trial, was a- 
gain exhibited ; and Mr Walker stated his having been much 
satisfied with the practical utility of the machine, and its great 
powers in most situations. Mr Morton’s zeal and attention to 
improvement in the line of his business, obtained the particular 
notice and approbation of the Society. 

The quantity of Stock exhibited at this Meeting was not so 
preat as upon some former occasions, thouyh highly respectable 
both in regard to number and quality. The Members of the 
Society were particularly pleased with the appearance of that part 
of it got by Premium Butts; and as it is well understood that 
avery considerable quantity of excellent Stock of this descrip- 
tion is in the country, it is hoped that, on future occasions, the 
display of it will be much greater. The goed effects of the In- 
stitution, thereby exemplified, must have been gratifying, not 
only to the members of the Society, but to the country in ge- 
neral; and we trust to see these good effects still more apparent 
in due time. 

The whole arrangements of the exhibition were carried 
through in the most satisfactory manner ; and at three o'clock, 
the Noble Vice-President, attended by a numerous party from 
the ground, assembled at the Swan Inn, Mr Curry’s, where 
upwards of a hundred members and friends of the Society par- 
took of a dinner, which, with the wines, did great credit to the 
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house. His Lordship was supported by Sir H. Hay Macdou- 
gall, Sir George Douglas, and Sir John Pringle, Baronets, 
and by a number of the most respectable proprietors and agri- 
culturists of the district. After dinner, the award of the Judges 
was read from the Chair ; and the gentlemen who had so kindly 
taken the trouble of the day upon them, and so ably executed 
the cuties of it, received the best thanks of the President and 
the Meeting. 

In the course of the evening, a variety of loyal and patriotic 
toasts were given, as well as ede suited to the particular des- 
cription of the meeting, and applicable to the present depressed 
state of agriculture; among the latter, * The Plough, and those 
“ who stand by her in her distress,’ &c. &c. which was received 
with much applause. The conviviality of the party was kept 
up to a late hour, and was greatly promoted by Mr Givan’s ex- 
cellent band, and some very good songs. 

When his Lordship retired, he was warmly cheered by the 
company, on whom his attention and urbanity of manner, un- 
der the influence of his well known and highly esteemed charac- 
ter, appeared to have made a deep impression. 

It was much regretted that his Grace the Duke of Rox- 
burghe, the Noble President of the Society, was prevented 
from attending. 





New Cattle Markets at Kelso. 


Last year a market was held at Kelso, at the suggestion, and 
under the direction of the Border Agricultural Society, for the 
sale of all kinds of Live Stock, particularly of Fat Cattle, Sheep, 
and Young Cattle; and it was proposed to hold a market of the 
same kind, on the second Friday of May annually. But it 
having occurred to the Society, that the time mentioned was 
rather too late in the season, and that the market, if regularly 
held on that day, might sometimes interfere with other esta- 
plished fairs in the neighbourhood, it was proposed, that an 
alteration be made on the time formerly agreed to; and that 
in place of one market,. it would be highly beneficial to the 
Agricultural Interest, to establish two annual markets for the 
above purposes, to be held on the last Fridays of Murch and 
April respectively. 

Which proposals having been taken into consideration at a ge- 
neral meeting of the Society, held 7th February last; and his 
Grace the Duke of Roxburghe, President of the Society, being in 
the Chair, and having expressed his cordial approbation of the 
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measures proposed, the same were unanimously agreed to; 
and his Grace, as lord of the manor, and superior of the 
town of Kelso, at same time most liberally agreed, that no 
charge for custom, or any other dues whatever, should be ex- 
acted from those who may expose any kind of Live Stock at 
any of these markets. 

The first market turned out a very good one, there having 
been a great quantity of excellent stock, and a ready sale. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


To the Landed Interest and Agriculturists of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 


A new Method of breaking and preparing Flax and Hemp, ‘with- 
out Dew-Retting or Water-Stecping, in the best and most expe- 
ditious Manner, by Messrs Hill and Bundy’s Patent Machines. 


Tuat the advantages of the method recommended in this 
statement may be more clearly understood, it is necessary to ex- 

lain the common process, with the objections to it. 

It is called Dew-Retting, and is done by exposing the Flax 
and Hemp to the influence of the weather for two or three 
months, which causes the woody part to decay and separate, and 
the glutinous matter which envelops the fibre to dissolve. 

The fibre is so extremely injured by this exposure to the wea- 
ther, and so excessive a waste of material is the consequence, 
that only one ton of Flax is produced from eleven tons of Stem ; 
and the expense of working each ton obtained by this method is 
upwards of twenty-eight pounds. 

It, besides, fixes a deep grey stain upon the Flax, which can 
only be removed by a long expensive process of bleaching, aid- 
ed by Chemical Preparations and Acids; which, unless very 
jediciously used, are always detrimental to the strength and 
durability of the Linen. 

This method of Dew- Retting, including the bleaching neces- 
sary to remove the stain, occupies five or six months. 

y the new method, these objections are removed, 

The woody part is removed by a very simple machine; and, 
by passing through a second machine equally simple, the Flax 
may be brought to any degree of finencss, equal to the best used 
in France and the Netherlands, for the finest Lace and Cam- 


brick. 
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The original length of the fibre, as well as its strength, re- 
mains unimpaired; and the difference of the produce is im- 
mense, being nearly two-thirds, one ton of Flax being produced 
from four tons of Stem; the expense of working each ton ob- 
tained by this method is only five pounds. 

The giutinous matter may be removed by soap and water 
only, which will bring the Flax to such perfect whiteness, that 
no further bleaching is necessary, even after the linen is woven; 
and the whole process of preparing Flax may be completed in 
six days. 

Fiax will do well as a first crop on waste lands, and on any 
soil fit for barley or oats, provided it be made clean at the time 
of sowing. The proper time for sowing is from the second week 
in March until the last week in April; and the time for the 
harvest is from the latter end of July until the end of August. 
It may be carried off the land in time for wheat, for which it is 
an excellent preparation, as it leaves the land perfectly clean. 

As the crop remains but a few months in the ground, it is not 
more exhausting than a crop of vetches ; and certificates of this 
fact can be produced from persons who have made repeated 
trials. 

Flax and Hemp have long been a principal and annually in- 
creasing crop in Ireland and Scotland. In England, it has not 
been so generally adopted, in consequence of the land receiving 
no return of manure, the whole of the straw or outer coat be- 
ing destroyed by Dew-Retting. By the new method, the straw 
is entirely preserved in a state of freshness; and being full of oily 
particles, is not only a nutritious food for cattle, but is in itself 
an excellent manure. 

If, then, Flax and Hemp can no longer be considered an im- 
poverishing crop, agriculturists will be induced to cultivate some 
of the large tracts of land now lying waste, a very considerable 
part being well calculated for the purpose; and, at no very dis- 
tant pericd, England, instead of importing Flax and Linen, may 
become as celebrated for the exportation of those articles as she 
now is for her woollen trade. 

The machines are portable, and may be worked in barns or 
any kind of out-house ; they are also well calculated for parish 
workhouscs and charitable institutions—a great part of the 
work being so light, that it may be done by children and in- 
firm persons; and such is the construction and simplicity of 
the machines, that no previous instruction or practice is re- 
quired: their introduction, therefore, into those asylums, would 
he the means of effecting a considerable reduction of the poor’s 
rate, 
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A method of breaking Flax and Hemp, without Dew-Ret- 
ting, was invented by Mr Lee, but not found to answer to the 
full extent expected. The same work is performed by the New 
Patent Machines, at one fifth the expense, without injury to the 
fibre, with a saving in the material. 


A Calculation of the Value of the Produce and the Expense of 


cultivating an Acre of Flax. 


* 
EXPENSES, per Acre. PRODUCE, per Acre. 
Lk ¢&' Ls d 
Rent, Taxes, and Tythe...... .. 210 0 || Two Tons and a half of Stem, 
Ploughing 5 0 when worked by the New 
Harrowing and Rolling...........0 10 0 |] Improved Machines, will pro- 
Three Bushels of Seed for Sow- | duce 124 Cwt. of Flax, which 
INg...0+6 sdepesesduesseseseutsese «el 11 6} is one-fourth, valued at 63s. 
Per Cwt. .cceee oere ee eee 
Fourteen Bushels of Seed, at 
10s. 6d. per bushel..........0. 7 7 O 
Thrashing Fourteen Bushels of || Ninety-eight Bushels of Chaff 
Seed, at Is. per bushel || from the Seed, for Horses, 
The Hire of ‘Two Patent Ma- || at 6d. per bushel....sssereeree 290 
chines, at 10s, per Cwt..........6 5 || 374 Cwt. of Chaff from the 
Labour in Working the Two || Stem of the Flax, for Cattle, 
Machines, at 5s. per Cwt.......5 2 6 at Is, per CWt. rccrcseceeeees «iM ¢ 





L.17 8 oll L51 1 0 


The Machines may be seen at work at Messrs Hill & Bundy’s 
Hemp and Flax Manufactory, Camden Town, near London, 
where Licenses are granted, and every information upon the sub- 
ject may be obtained. 


Copy of a Letter from Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. to Samuel Hill, Esq. 
respecting Messrs Hill § Bundy’s Machines. 


My Dear Sir, Svho Square, February \0th, 1807. 

I nec of you to accept my best thanks for the 
trouble you have been so good as to take in showing me the ef- 
fect of your new process in preparing the fibre of flax for spin- 
ning, without subjecting it to the mischievous process of Dew- 
Retting. . 

I have seen ncthing of the kind so perfect. The fibre can- 
not suffer any improper strain during the time it is passing 
through your machine; and yet is, when it comes out, entirely 
freed from all remains of the bark and woody particles. 

Thus is your fibre brought to the spinner, with its origi- 
nal strength unimpaired, by the fermentation which takes place 
in Retting, and unstained by the indigo, which is develop- 
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ed during that process: Its fibres are also cleaned, without be- 
ing submitted to the tension employed in the more usual pro- 
cess. 

Your method bids fair, in my opinion, to give to linen, 
woven from your thread, that strength and durability which 
English linen so much wants, and in which German linens so 
much excel. If experience shall prove this conjecture of mine 
is well founded, you will have done essential service to the com- 
merce of your country, by enabling our cargoes of linen to be 
received in our colonies without the assortment of German 
goods, which we are now under the necessity of carrying out 
with them. I am, Sir, your obliged obedient humble servant, 

JoserH Banks. 

S. Hill, Esq. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Plans for the Relief of the Poor, and for preventing the Recur- 
rence of their Distress; proposed by Mr Owen of New Lanark, 
and by Mr Curwen, M. P. 


Sir, 

I wave selected these two plans, out of a great many 
others, professing to have the same object in view, because 
they are both to a certain extent founded upon actual exper? 
ments—are of a very comprehensive nature—and recommend- 
ed by individuals of the highest respectability. It seems to me, 
that some account of them should be found in your Maga- 
zine, to which it must be more convenient to your readers to 
refer than to the newspapers, in a few of which they have late- 
ly appeared. Ail that I propose, is, to offer you a summary of 
the leading or most tangible statements in the plans of these 
gentlemen, separated from the reasoning by which it is at- 
tempted to recommend them to the public. If the general 
—— of either should be thought deserving the attention of 

arliament, there will be an opportunity hereafter of discussing 
its merits, as well as its details. I shall therefore abstain from 
submitting those remarks, which did not fail to occur to myself 
on the perusal of these papers, and which I have heard made 
by others, and confine myself to a general view of what they 
contain. lam, &c, 

April, 1817. T. 
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Mr Owen’s Report to the Committee of the Association for the Re- 
lief of the Manufacturing and Labouring Poor. 


Turs Report begins with tracing the operation of those lead- 
ing causes, to which, according to Mr Owen, the distress, now 
existing to an unprecedented extent in this country, and in 
other countries in no very slight degree, is to be ascribed. 

‘ The immediate cause of the present distress,’ he says, * is 
the depreciation of human labour, and which has been occa- 
sioned by the general introduction of mechanism into the ma- 
nufactures of Kurope and America, but principally into those 
of Britain, where the change was greatly accelerated by the in- 
ventions of Arkwright and Watt.’ 

By the introduction of mechanism, the price of manufactures 
was so much reduced, and the demand for them so much ex- 
tended in consequence, that, for some time, more human la- 
bour was employed than before; and a war of twenty-five years 
enlarged the market to such a degree, that the over-strained in- 
dustry of British manufacturers, aided by all the mechanism 
they could invent and bring into action, was hardly competent 
to fuenich the necessary supply. ‘ But peace at length follow- 
ed, and found Great Britain in possession of a new power, in 
constant action ; which, it may be safely stated, exceeded the 
labour of one hundred millions of the most industrious human 
beings, in the full strength af manhood.’ * Since that time, 
the market has been greatly limited ; and machinery being still 
worked in preference to manual labour, a large proportion of 
the labouring classes have been deprived of employment. 

A little reflection will show, that the working classes have now 
no adequate ineans of contending with mechanical power; one 
of three results must therefore ensue—the use of machinery must 
be greatly diminished—or millions of human beings must be 
permitted to starve—or * occupation must be found for the un- 
employed working classes, to whose labour mechanism must be 
rendered subservient, instead of being applied, as at present, to 
supersede it.” ‘The two first results are of course rejected ; and 
it is now the purpose of Mr Owen to point out the means by 











** To give an instance of this power—There is machinery at 
work in one establishment in this country, aided by a population 
not exceeding 2500 souls, which produces as much as the existing 
population of Scotland could manufacture, after the mode in com. 
mon practice 50 years ago! And Great Britain contains several 
such establishments ! ” 
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which the last object may be attained. His plan is submitted as 
the result of daily experience among the poor and workin 
classes, on an extensive scale for twenty-five years, during which 
the most unceasing attention has been directed to discover the 
primary causes of their povérty and misery, and the best means 
of providing a remedy for both. 

The Report then notices the drawings, and explanations 
which accompanied it. On this part of the subject, I must 
necessarily refer to the Report itself such of your readers as 
may take an interest in the details of the proposed establish- 
ment. The buildings are to be sufficient for the accommoda- 
tion of 1200 persons, having gardens behind; and to comprise 
schools, a lecture room, a place of worship, and a library, 
Within the square formed by these buildings, there are grounds 
for exercise and recreation; and around it an extent of land, 
which, by the subsequent schedule, is fixed at 1200 acres in all, 
The occupiers are those who require to be supported out of the 
funds appropriated to the maintenance of the poor,—men, wo- 
men, and children of all ages, capacities, and dispositions. Chil- 
dren above three years of age are to attend the school, eat in the 
mess-room, and sleep in the dormitories; the parents being of 
course permitted to see and converse with them at meals, and 
al] other proper times. 

The women are meant to be employed in the care of their in- 
fants and dwellings—in cultivating the gardens—in such branch- 
es of manufacture as women can well undertake, but not mor: 
than four or five hours in the day—in making up clothes—in 
attending, in rotation, the public kitchen, mess-rooms, and dor- 
mitories,—and, when properly instructed, in the education of 
the children in the schools. —The elder children must assist in 
gardening and manufacturing ; and all the men in agricu'ture, 
and also in manufactures, or some other occupation tor the be- 
nefit of the establishment. 

* In order to offer some practical idea of the expenses that 
would be incurred in founding such an establishment for 1200 
souls, the following items are submitted, 


© Schedule of Exp:nses of forming an Establishment for Twelve 
Hundred Men, Women, and Children. 


¢ If the land be purchased, 1200 acres of land at 30/. per 
acre - . - ~ L. 36,000 
Lodging apartments for 1200 persons 17,000 
‘Three public buildings within the square - 11,000 
Manufactory, slaughter-hv use, and washing-house 8,000 
furnishing $00 lodging-rooms at sé. each - 2,400 


Carry over L.7 4,400 
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Brought over L.74,400 





Furnishing kitchen, schools, and dormitories - $,000 

Two farming establishments, with corn-mill, malting 
and brewing appendages - - - 5,000 
Making the interior of the square and roads - 3,000 
Stock for the farm under spade-cultivation - 4,000 
Contingencies and extras - - - 6,600 
L. 96,000 


which, being divided by 1200, gives a capital to be advanced of 
801. per head, or at 5 per cent. per annum, 41. each year. ’— 
* But if the land be rented, only 60,000/. capital would be re- 
quired. ’ 

‘ The money necessary for founding these establishments may 
be obtained by consolidating the funds of some of the public 
charities ; by equalizing the rate, and borrowing on their secu- 
rity.* The poor, including those belonging to public chari- 
ties, should be made national.’—-‘ The labour of the poor 
and unemployed, may be most advantageously applied to the 
execution of every part of the work, under the direction of 
proper persons appointed to superintend the various depart- 
ments. ’ 

This Report is concluded with a summary of the advantages 
to be derived from the execution of such a plan, among which 
the following are certainly none of the least encouraging. 

‘ 7. In one generation it will supersede the necessity of poor- 
rates, or any pecuniary gifts of charity, by preventing any one 
from being poor, or subject to such unnecessary degradation. 

* 8. It will offer the means of gradually increasing the popu- 
lation of such unpopulous districts of Europe and America as 
may be deemed necessary, and of enabling a much greater po- 
pulation to subsist in comfort on a given spot, if requisite, than 
existed before ; in short, of increasing the strength and _politi- 


cal power of the country in which it shall be adopted, more 
than tenfold. ’ + 

* © Or the funds may be raised by borrowing of individuals, who 
have now a surplus capital unemployed ; by borrowing from the 
sinking fund; or by any other financial arrangement that may be 
deemed preferable. The establishments, rapidly increasing in value 
by the labour of the individuals on the land, will soon become a 
sufficient security for a large proportion of the money that may be 
expended on this purchase. ’ 

+ In a letter to Mr William Smith, M. P. from Mr Southey, re- 
cently published, Mr S., when noticing with approbation the benevo- 
lent efforts of Mr Owen, adds, ‘ I sincerely wish that his plan for the 
extirpation of pauperism should be fairly tried.’ Page 33. 
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Mr Curwen’s Plan for associating the Laborious Classes, as Sub« 
scribers to the National Benefit Society. 


Mr Curwen’s Plan is to be found in a pamphlet which he has 
recently published, and in his Evidence taken before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons on the Poor-Laws, on 
the 14th of the present month of April. Its leading features, 
as developed in the pamphlet, are but little different from the 
general principles upon which are founded the numerous Lo- 
cal Benefit Societies throughout the kingdom. The labouring 
classes are not to be compelled to enter into such associations ; 
but to be required to make their election,—after it has been re- 
solved by the majority of those who contribute to the Church 
and Poor rates, to establish such a Society in any parish or dis- 
trict,—between joining the Society, or remaining, as at present, 
under the protection of the Poor-laws. If this election be 
once made in favour of the Society, it shall not be in the power 
of the members to recal it, though they may forfeit their inte- 
rest in the funds by misconduct. Those who receive salary or 
wages are required to procure a ticket from their employer, at 
the time when they receive their salary or wages, mentioning 
the sum paid, and other matters ; and this is to be lodged at the 
office of the Society, with 24 per cent. of the money received.— 
A person who contributes one penny a week, or more, over and 
above this percentage, is entitled to receive, at the end of twen- 
ty years, ten pounds for each penny so paid weekly. This 
plan, or rather, as Mr Curwen himself calls it, Sketch of a Plan, 
is not alleged to be in a matured state; and therefore it may suf- 
fice, in reference to the pamphlet, to have thus noticed its ge- 
neral outline. 

In Mr Curwen’s evidence, given before the Committee, the 
subject is presented in a more detailed form ; and the experi- 
ence which he has had of Local Benefit Societies, even though 
their success should not be thought sufficient to warrant the esta- 
blishment of National Societies, on the plan proposed, is never- 
theless so important and so conclusive in favour of such esta- 
blishments in similar circumstances, that it well deserves to be 
known to every extensive proprietor of lands and mines, as well 
as to the heads of manufacturing establishments in general. 

* The following statements from the accounts of the ** Friend- 
ly Societies ” at Workington, combined with the experience of 
thirty-five years, and a great mass of acquired information, are 
submitted to the Committee, as the basis on which the propos- 
ed ‘* Sketch of a National Benefit Society ” has been formed ; 
and it must be satisfactory to the Committee to observe, how 
fully my object is borne out, by the dissection of these accounts 
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during the year 1815: for, notwithstanding the many disad- 
vantages under which the Societies have for some time laboured, 
such as the casualties incidental to a mining community, and an 
undue proportion of members becoming permanently or occa- 
sionally chargeable, in consequence of the present advanced age 
of the Societies in which they had engaged; yet, under these 
and other unfavourable circumstances, there appears, by their 
accounts, to be no less a balance than 651/. Os. 5d. in their fa- 
vour. This circumstance alone, when duly considered, induces 
a well-founded belief, that the subscribers to such a fund as that 
which I have proposed, could not fail of receiving substantial be- 
nefit, and at so small an expense, as not materially to affect even 
those whose earnings were the least. 

* It may not be irrelative, in further support of the principle 
I wish to see adopted, to mention, that, beside the three Socie- 
ties of men, there is another at Workington of twenty-two 
years standing, called the ‘* Sisterly Society, ” composed of 213 
women ; by whose subscriptions of 14s. per annum, with dona- 
tions amounting to about 12/. a a a balance in favour of 
their funds, after relieving 73 sick members, was ascertained, 
on the 22d December, 1815, amounting to 1,091/. 8s.; and 
that neither these members, nor those of the other Societies, 
had, since their association, ever applied for parochial relief. 

‘ To render the payments which would be required by the 
new system more intelligible to the subscribing and contributing 
parties, and more easy of calculation to both, instead of the 
former proposition of a percentage, I now propose the sub- 
scriptions and coutributions should be ascertained on the shil- 
ling earned; out of which a 48th part, or one farthing, should 
be subscribed by the receivers of wages, salary, &c.—the like 

' proportion contriouted by the payers: while the Poor-rates of 
each parish or district should be made liable to the fund of the 
“ National Benefit Society, ” for a similar deposite or contribu- 
tion. ‘ 

‘ To afford a comfortable subsistence after the active period 
of life shall have passed, it is also proposed to unite a regulation, 
by which the voluntary payment of one penny per week should 
secure to the depositing party, out of the funds of the ** Na- 
tional Benefit Society, ”—after attaining the age of 55, if a man— 
and if a woman, afier attaining the age of 40—an annuity of 
5l. for the remainder of life; capable of being Samana by 
additional payments to 25/., but limited to that sum. 

‘ Contrasting the future economy of this system with the pre- 
sent profusion for the ‘* relief and support of the poor, ” it 
would demand about 4 per cent. on the amount of all payments 
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by occupiers or employers, for services or labour, instead of the 
average of 26 per cent. as now paid in South Britain on rent, 

* Doubts have been expressed, how far a disposition would be 
found among the labouring people to acquiesce in any plan 
which should have for its object the sacrifice of a part of their 
earnings, to constitute a fund for their support in age, or in the 
event of accident or ill health. From a long and intimate know- 
ledge of this description of persons, I think I am fully justified 
in asserting, that when, in addition to the blessings they would 
derive on being relieved from the oppressive restriction of * pa- 
rish settlement, ” it should be clearly demonstrated to them, 
that their happiness, their comfort, their independence, the 
prosperity and respectability of themselves and families, were the 
fair, the honest, and disinterested objects of the new system, 
there would be no hesitation on their parts to embrace the prof 
fered measure, and to give it their cordial and decided assent. 
Such, at least, I have ever found to be the uniform disposition 
of many thousands for a period of five-and-thirty years. From 
occasional labourers in husbandry I have long been in the habit 
of stopping sixpence per week, as a fund for relief, in the event 
of sickness or casualties, to which I have never heard an objec- 
tion; nor do I consider that I have paid more as wages for min- 
ing labour, in consequence of the colliers’ weekly subscription 
to their socicty, than if no such association bad existed ; on the 
contrary, I have reason to believe this prudential measure has 
brought many labourers to my works. 

* Satisfied as I was, before the appointment of this Comm: 
tee, and confirmed as I have since been, from its laborious in- 
vestigations and the evidence it has received, of the unimpeach- 
able virtue and fitness of the principle I have adepted for the 
humane purposes to which I am so desirous of seeing it applied, . 
it is impossible for me to close my recommendation of it without 
respectfully calling the particular attention of the Committee to 
the following important considerations. 

‘ ist, That the whole arrangement is: capable of being car- 


, Fried into immediate effect, and consequently the expected re- 


lief, as well to the contributors as to the subscribers, instantly ob- 
tained. 

‘ ¢dly, That the adoption of the new system would require 
no pecuniary aid from Government. 

* 3dly, That it would afford just relief to that class of the 
people who have hitherto paid an unfair proportion towards 
** the relief and support of the poor. ” 

‘ 4thly, That the only substantial assistance which can be af- 
forded to the agricultural occupicrs, is, by freeing them from 
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the present heavy demands for the ‘* relief and support of the 
poor.” This will be effectually accomplished by the proposed 
equalization ; reducing their annual payments from 26 per cent. 
on their rent, to about 4 per cent. on the amount of their ex- 
penses for services and labour ; and in so doing, providing them 
in future with a more diligent and industrious peasantry. 

* 5thly. ‘That the principle I have recufmmended is not like- 
ly to fail from its being a new scheme or untried measure, This 
is manifestly proved in its having long been recognised by the 
State as a wise expedient for the “ support of Greenwich Hos- 
“ pital,” by the contribution of 6d. per month out of all sea-~ 
men’s wages; by a deduction of 24 per cent. from the salaries of 
Custom-house and other officers, for the maintenance of the 
“* Superannuation Funds” and by a subscription towards the 
support of the ** Chest at Chatham.” By private communities, 
also, it has for years been admitted in the institution of the 
Muster-roll, for the benefit of seafaring people in the merchants” 
service, and by “ Friendly Societies, ” for those living on shore 5 
by which valuable associations more than a million persons of 
the lower classes have been protected from poverty. 

‘ othly. That the happiness, and consequently the orderly 
conduct, of perhaps one-half of the people, is wholly dependent, 
not on temporary assistance, but on means being aflorded to 
some of avoiding, and to others of permanently rescuing them- 
selves from, the degradation of pauperisms of resuming that 
elevation of mind which heretofore taught them to rely on their 
own labour for subsistence, and to scorn with honest indignation 
the debasement of parish support. 

‘ 7thly. That the proposed subscription of one farthing in 
the shilling dut of all servants’ and labourers’ earnings, paid by 
themselves, and protected by law, for their use and benefit, is 
the surest and only way to restcre this desirable spirit of inde- 
pendence, where it may have been lost ; to infuse it, where it 
may not yet have been felt. 

‘ sthly. That individual correction of inveterate habits, the 
happiest species of reformation, would result as a practical ef= 
fect of the new system, and not only contribute in a high de- 
gree to the moral improvement of the present and rising gene- 
ration in the lower orders, but to the essential good of the com- 
munity at large. 

‘ 9thly. ‘That although the mechanical operation of the prin- 
ciple, as a general measure, may be attended with detail, yet 
this alone ought not to be construed into its imprecticabi- 
lity. Compare its possible trouble with that which secures 
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the like revenue under the laws of excise, and all doubt of its 
being impracticable on this ground must instantly cease. Due 
consideration in simplifying the accounts, with a rigid observ. 
ance of method and regularity in keeping them, would soon 
resolve any anticipated trouble into mere counting-house la- 
bour. 

‘ 10thly. And that the adoption of the system proposed 
would not disturb or interfere with the present laws for “ the 
** relief and support of the poor, ” unless some trifling alteration 
might be found to be expedient in the law of settlement and 
removal, 

‘ I cannot, however, without disrespect to the consideration 
of the Committee, pass unnoticed the difficulty to which, on a 
former vecasion, I adverted—the want of employment. The 
present absence of occupation onght not to prevent the enact- 
ment of salutary laws to make its return contribute, not less to 
the restoration of comfort to the lower, than it will be an aug- 
mentation of happiness to the higher orders of the community, 
Let not a doubt of finding employment for the able, the willing, 
the industrious, induce either apprehension or supineness, while 
the surface territory of the United Kingdom is not limited to 
its shores, but capable of affording profitable labour to many 
thousands of our maritime and surplus population by fishing, 
even within ten miles of its coasts. Thus might eighteen mik 
lion acres of sea, without any cultivation, be called upon to yield 
an abundance of the finest fish in Europe for our general sus 
tenance, our natural food as islanders, instead of its affording, 
as it long has done, little more than a scanty supply of fish, as 
dainties for the tables of the opulent. 

‘ That our prolific soil also is adequate to the production of 
a greater quantity of food by the edpbenion of a greater quan- 
tity of labour upon it, is admitted by all competent judges in 
rural economics. Why then is this beer denied to lands al- 
ready in a fit state for bringing forth food? and why is one 
single acre of waste land, capable of such production by the la- 
bour of man, suffered to lie idle, while a surplus population, 
supplicating work, is eating the bread it does not earn? The 
true policy of the country imperatively demands that redundancy 
which the generous soil is ready to pour forth. This empire 
can never be said to have a sufficiency of grain for the subsist- 
ence of its inhabitants, until it possess a surplus for exportation 
to foreign states: for it is this excess of food which alone can 
prevent that fluctuation in the price of provisions, so destruc- 
tive to the comforts of the lower order of the people, for whose 
future happiness and independence the laws would be as hap- 
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pily exercised under the system I have proposed, in preventing 
the recurrence of poverty, as they are now laboriously and in- 
effectually employed in. providing for that calamity. 

[Here follow accounts of the Friendly Societies at Working- 

ton. ] 

‘ From which, says the Report, it appears, that 296 mem~ 
bers were employed in husbandry, trade, &c. and 400 in coaler- 
ies. About 5 out of 14 in the three Societies received assist- 
ance, or 253 out of 696 members. 


The annual regular receipts from 696 members ex- 

ceeded the regular payments to 253 sick or hurt L.52 1 1 
But that the general or total balance in favour of 

the three Societies did not amount to more than 30 1 $ 
Owing to the general extrinsic payments of the So- 

cieties having exceeded their extrinsic receipts 21 19 10 
The regular payments to 253 members, sick and 

hurt in three Societies, amounted, each, per an- 

num, to - - - abt eee. 
About 1 in every 5 employed in husbandry, &c. or 

62 out of 296 received assistance, each, per an- 

num, to - - - - - - - 218 5& 
Nearly half the coaliers, viz. 191, including 31 ca- 

sualties out of 400, received each the assistance, 

per annum, of - - - - ss © 118 8% 
But excluding the 31 casualties, the remaining 160 

members did not receive more, per annum, than 1 10 10% 


‘ It also further appears, that the balance against the extrin- 
sic payments, amounting to 21/. 19s. 10d., and paid out of the 
regular subscriptions, would have afforded one week’s assistance 
to 58 members, at 7s. 6d. each; and if these Societies had re- 
ceived no extrinsic aid, the balance against their aggregate 
funds in the year 1815, would have amounted to 71/. 16s. 5d. 
This proves the incompatibility of any extrinsic expense with so 
small a subscription by the members, which does not exceed 
2k per cent. on their wages. 


Taking the average earnings of 400 coaliers, men, women, and 
boys, at 12s. 6d. per week, or 13,000/. per annum, one far- 
thing in the shilling subscribed out of this sum, amounts 
tp }.» « e ° - - - - 270 16 8 

The like sum contributed by their employer - 270 16 & 

A similar amount paid out of parish rates - - 27016 8 


4 —— 


N2_ Carry over L.812 10 Q 
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Brought over L.812 10 0 
Allowing the average earnings of the 296 labourers, 
&c. in husbandry to be 10s. per week, these, for 
a year, would amount to 7696/, 
One farthing in the shilling from them L.160 6 8 
The like sum contributed by employers 160 6 8 
The like sum paid out of the parish rates 160 6 8 
481 0 0 


Total of subscriptions, contributions and payments, L.1293 10 0 

(N. B. One farthing in the shilling, is 2/. Is. 8d. per cent.) 

‘ Thus it appears, that a farthing in the shilling subscribed 
by all servants and labourers, with the like sum contributed by 
their employers, and the further payment of the like amount of 
such contribution or subscription from the parish rates, would 
produce an ample fund for all the benevolent purposes in con- 
templation, on institution of the ‘* National Benefit Society. ” 

‘ Trifling as is the proposed subscription of the labouring 
classes, and great as the relief would be to their employers in 
husbandry, yet it appears that, on the mest moderate calcula- 
tion that can be made on their earnings, upwards of 618/. more 
would be collected under the menel arrangement than was 
expended by the three Societies in the year 1815, including all 
their extrinsic expenses. ’ 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Notices regarding Ragwort,'as a Food for Sheep. 
Sir, 
Asovr the middle of September 1816, in travelling from 
Linlithgow by Falkirk to Glasgow, and from thence to Lanark, 
I observed the Great-groundsel very prevalent in the grass-fields 
—[Senecio jacobea of botanists— Hagwort. Groundsel. Seggram. 
St James’s Wort, of Withering.) ow, if I recollect right, 
Messrs Bailey & — in their Agric. Rep. of Northumber- 
land, 1797, affirm, that sheep are particularly fond of this 
= (which I think they call Aye-green.)}—So a few sheep may 
fed with the other stock to considerable profit, in a district 
where the plant grows so luxuriantly—producing wool and mut- 
ton for weeds and mischief, 
i A Hinton. 


What “is the botanical name of Shamrock? What kind of 
three-leaved plant is it ? 
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Ant. I. A Statistical Account, or Parochial Survey, of Ireland. 
Drawn up from Communications of the Clergy. By W11114M 
Suaw Mason, Esq. Remembrancer and iver of First 
Fruits, and Secretary to the Board of Public Records. Cum- 
ming & Mahon, Dublin; Longman & Co., London; Con- 
stable & Co., Edinburgh. Vol. I. 8vo. 652 pages; with 
Maps and Plates. 


Ir was natural to expect, that when Ireland was once finale 
ly incorporated with Great Britain by a legislative union, and 
her interests permanently identified with those of the rest of 
the realm, that a very general desire should arise, to investi- 
gate and ascertain with precision the various capabilities of the 
newly adjoined territory, particularly as it had been for u 
wards of six centuries equally celebrated for unparalleled natu- 
ral advantages, and for an enormous waste or mismanagement 
of them, in an incessant and destructive alternation of political 
contests and civil war. : 

On the subsequent discussion of several important questions, 
in and out of Parliament, many considerable differences of opi- 
nion necessarily arose between men of different views and par- 
ties, respecting the existing circumstances of this interesting 
country, which rendered a full development of them a deside- 
ratum not only to the literary but political classes of readers, 
secking for details of facts and circumstances in support of their 
respective opinions, or the line of conduct to be adopted in the 
management of Irish affairs. Accordingly we find that more 
than one effort has been made in this way since the above-men- 
tioned period; and that, whether the result of these inquiries 
have been denominated Surveys or Tours, they have been read 
with avidity, and, in one or two instances, much more credit 
than they denvied has been hastily granted to them. One of 
the most authentic and valuable of these, which appeared about 
two or three years after the Union, was collected and published 
at a considerable expense by the Dublin Society, with the sin- 
le and legitimate aim of exhibiting to the public a correet and 
foal ous representation of the state of the country, with a 
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view to its future improvement. Surveys of twenty-one coun- 
ties were thus published; and the valuable fund of information 
they contain, makes it the more to be regretted, that the Sur- 
vey of the remaining eleven has not been accomplished. 

The present work is constructed on a different plan from that 
of the Dublin Society; and the following extract from the Pre- 
face (page 9), will best explain its superior advantages.—‘ To 

bestow upon this undertaking, and the information it contains, the 
essential characters of accuracy and truth, it was necessary to a 
nalyze the country; and, by separating it into its smallest divi- 
sions, to place each completely within the scope of a single in- 
dividual; so that nothing material could escape the eye excited by 
common ability, and exerted by common industry. 

* It was also necessary, that in each of these subdivisions there 
should be some person qualified, to a certain degree at least, by 
education, literary habits, and continued residence, to collect, me- 
thodize, and report whatever was worthy of notice in such dis- 
trict. 

* The parochial division of the country answered both these pur. 
* poses, The Clergy being considered the most fit persons, letters 
* were addressed to them in every parish of Ireland, soliciting their 
* assistance in an undertaking, which, if well conducted, would 
* heighten the character of themselves and of their profession, by unit- 
* ing both with the beneficent objects of the present inquiry. To 
« every Letter, a series of Queries was annexed, tending, by their 
« systematical arrangement, to direct the attention of the clergy- 
« man to the most useful and prominent objects of inquiry. Ac- 
* counts also of two parishes, Thurso in Scotland, and Aghaboe in 
« Ireland,—the one by Sir John Sinclair, and the other by Dr Led- 
“ wich, men of known talent in this way, were reprinted, and trans- 
« mitted to them, as models to guide them in this new species of 
« composition. The trouble and expenses incurred by a corre- 
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spondence so extensive and volumincus, have been fully repaid 
by the result.—The Clergy, in every part of Ireland, have step- 
ped forward with alacrity and spirit ;—they have felt, that in 
promoting a scheme for the general improvement of the coun- 
try, they were fulfilling an essential part of the duties of their 
bwn profession ;—they felt, that it placed them on high ground, 
and they determined to rest upon it ;—they were actuated by the 
same spirit of enlightened philanthropy, which guided the conduct 
of the Scotch Clergy; réspecting whose labours, an able political 
author ( Malthus cn Population) has recently declared, that the very 
valuable accounts collected in it, will ever remain an extraordinary 
monument of the learning, good sense, and genuine information of the 
Clergy of Scotland.’ 
The present volume is dedicated to the Chief Secretary of 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, who has with great propriety 
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afforded his patronage to a work, likely to prove essentially 
serviceable, in future arrangements, for the improvement and 
happiness of this interesting portion of the British Empire. 

Prefixed to it, is a brief and able elucidation of the primary 
principles of Political Economy, drawn up and addressed to 
the author, by Mr Walter Thom, late of Aberdeen, and now 
of the city of Dublin, a gentleman whose varied and useful ta- 
lents, exerted in these and similar means of ameliorating the 
condition of his adopted country, have secured to him the last- 
ing esteem and friendship of many of the most distinguished li- 
terary and political characters in it. 

Twenty-nine Returns, with sixteen maps and plates, are given 
in this book; and as the parishes surveyed, are not confined 
to any particular Province or Diocese, but have been made in 
each of the four principal divisions of the Island, the following 
brief review of their contents, and selection of the most inte- 


resting passages in each of them, may, perhaps be acceptable 
to our readers. 


No. 1.—Adamstown and Newhawn, in the Diocese of Ferns, and 
County of Wexford. By the Rev. Edward Barton, Archdeacon 
of Fcrns. 

This Return occupies twelve pages. . 

The author represents the inhabitants of these parishes, as 
sagacious, obliging, sober, and honest. He laments their want 
of education, and the nonresidence of the Lords of the soil; 
praises the nature of the soil; but states, that agriculture is in a 
low state there, for want of examples and proper implements. 

The most obvious means of improvement, are stated to be 
the adoption of some efficeent plan of parish education, unve- 
strained by the influence of the Roman Catholic Clergy, whose 
vigilance belivids something hostile to their Church in every re- 
gulation attempted in the schools. In these parishes, they in- 
terdict the children from attending Protestant teachers; and 
their own are so miserably iguorant, that little improvement can 
be expected irom them. 

' To this Return, is added an Appendix of the value of stock 

and annual produce, with the names, acres, and inhabitants of 

each of the ‘Townlands, and also a Table of the ancient deriva- 
tions of the names. 


No. 2.—Aghaboe, in the Queen's County, aad Diocese of Ossory. 
By the Rev. Edward Ledwich, LL. D. 


This valuable Survey had been originally written by the learn- 
ed author of it, in answer to the queries issued by the Royal 
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Irish Academy in 1792. It was the only one they received. 
Sbaw Mason reprinted it and Sir John Sinclair’s account of 
‘Thurso, as mode!s for the Returns be expected ; and, with some 
necessary adaptation to the present state of that parish, thought 
it too valuable to be omitted in the commencement of his pub- 
lications. ' 

As might be expected from a reviver of the study of Irish 
antiquities, a great proportion of this Return is occupied by 
details of other times—not, however, to the exclusion of more 
modern, and perhaps more useful topics, of which the follow. 
ing extract may serve as an interesting specimen. 

* A country so well calculated for rearing great flocks of sheep, 
* must at all times have had a woollen manufacture. In another 
* place (Antiquities of Ireland, on the Ancient Irish Dress, p. 260 
* et seqg.), I have shown its introduction by colonies from the Con- 
“ tinent; and that, in 1357, it constituted an article of trade with 
* the Italians. 

* The prohibition of the export of our wool by Henry VIII, and 
the heavy duties and forfeitures by the acts of Elizabeth, had no 
other object but the encouragement of the English manufacture, 
The ensuing political convulsions, while they euspended all kinds 
ef industry, destroyed great numbers of sheep; but, after the 
Restoration, the nation began to recover, and the manufacture re- 
vived. This roused the jealousy of England, and the reign of 
William IIT. put a period to this branch of Irish industry. In 
1698, the English House of Commons addressed the Crown on 
this subject : acts were passed, and the exportation of our woollens 
prohibited. The value of this trade to Ireland, has been stated at 
an hundred thousand pounds annually. 

* This injudicious and severe interposition of the English legisla- 
“ ture, with the stoppage of the export of our cattle some years be- 
* fore, reduced the nation to great distress, and threw back the im- 
€ provement of the country at least a century. 

‘ The town of Borros, and indeed the whole parish, had been 
filled with combers, spinners and weavers; but, after passing the 
foregoing statutes (William and Mary, c. 33, and 7, 8, 9, 10, 
Will. § Mar.), some converted their money into farms, and the 
poorer became labourers. There are, at present, ten combers, 
forty-eight spinners, and ten stuff-weavers, twelve linen weavers. 
Most of their manufactures are used by the parishioners; but there 
is an overplus of woollen yarn, arising from the labour of young 
females, who are employed in spinning ; but their number cannot 
be ascertained, as they frequently want work. To these, with the 
generous aid of the late Dr Drought of Ballygihen, the author of 
this account has given, at different times, above four hundred 
wheels and reels: ‘These were treasures to the industrious, supe- 
rior to donations in money, or even in woollen garments, as botly 
it was kcown, had been often misapplicd. ’. 
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This Report occupies seventy-five pages, with a curious Ap- 

ndix, containing a Table of the state of each of the Town- 
lands in 1640, and a List of the Proprietors in 1796 ;—the one 
from the Down Survey, and the other from the parish Vestry- 
book. It is adorned with copperplate views of the ruined A 
bey of Aghaboe, and the Mote of Monacoghlan, with a map 
of the parish from the Surveyor-General’s Office. 


No. I1].—Ahoghil, Diocese of Connor, County of Antrim. 


This Return contains but five pages, being only an account 
of an interesting Moravian settlement at Ballykennedy.—No 
Return of this extensive parish has been yet made by the incum- 
bent Mr Leslie, or either of the curates, one of which resides 
at Ahoghil, and the other at Portglenone. 

The Bishop of Down and Connor resides at the latter place ; 
and his extensive and highly cultivated demesne on the Baun- 
side, would form an interesting statistical subject. 


No. 1V.—Ardbraccan, in the Diocese and County of Meath, 


This return contains twenty-one pages, including a Table of 
Townlands, with their acreable contents and population. It is 
the joint production of the Rector and Curate, and holds a re- 
spectable rank in this volume. It is usual here, to plough up 
ley land, of middling or bad quality, for oats. According to 
the quality of the soil, it may produce three or four crops of 
oats, before it is thought necessary to failow it. After fallowing, 
it generally produces a crop of wheat, and then successive crops 
of oats, until it is found necessary to renew it. In the same 
manner, vetches are sometimes sown, as a substitute for fallow- 
ing. Some farmers pill-fullow their lands; that is, after the 
first crop of wheat is stacked, they immediately plough up tho 
land for a sccond crop of wheat: But this is considered a ruin- 
ous and destructive practice. 


No. V.—Ardstruw, in the Diocese of Derry and Coynty of 
Tyrone, 

This account contains thirty-five pages, and has been care- 
fully written by the Rector, the Rev. Gerald Fitzgerald, D. D. 
oy Senior Fellow, and Vice-Provost of Trinity College, 

ublin. 

The Marquis of Abercorn has a princely residence in this 
parish; and the glebe-house and demesne, near the handsome 
village of Newtown-Stewart, as well as an antient castle of the 
O'Neills of Tyrone, and the lofty mountains called Bessy Bell and 
Mary Gray, afiord ample scope for the pen of this ingenious 
old gentleman. 
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The following traditionary history of O’Neil’s castle, will pro- 
bably be a fair specimen of this survey. 

This castle belonged to Henry O'Neal, who, according to 
tradition, was King of Ulster in the fifth century. He was 
called by a name which signifies, in Irish, eross or witked, as 
ebaracteristic of his temper. Of this, the following anecdote 
is a singular instance. He had a sister, who is represented as 
having an elegant person, but the head of a swine; and thence 
called the female monster. Henry, anxious to get rid of an 
object that mortified his feelings and his pride, adopted the 
plan of offering her in marriage to any person who should be 
inclined to propose for her; but on condition that, after having 
seen her, he should cither marry her or be hanged. Accord- 
ingly, nineteen persons, among whom was a captive prince, 
who had agreed to the condition, were all executed on the plat- 
form before his castle; and the twentieth, and last person who 
proposed for her, was the son of his own cowherd, who was 
tempted by the magnitude of her dowry ; but who, on seeing 
her, immediately exclaimed—* cur sous me’—‘ cur sous me;’ 
that is, ‘ hang me up’—‘ hang me up.’ The young man, how- 
ever, was spared, and the unfortunate Princess put to death. 

A story, not very different, has recently afforded much a 
musement in Paris, and seems to have been received with a very 
yeasonable portion of credulity among the lower orders. 

Agriculture, says Dr Fitzgerald, is here a general employ- 
ment, in which all are interested, in so populous a country, 
There are two modes of it, viz. ploughing and claying ; the lat- 
ter operation is performed on lea ground, for potatoes, in the 
following manner. The field is marked out into plots or beds, 
each about five feet wide; between them, a space of two or 
three feet in breadth is left, for trenching; in the middle of 
each of these intermediate spaces, a narrow furrow, just the 
breadth of the spade, is cut lengthways; and the sods, or small 
pieces dug up, are flung over the beds, on each side, where 
they are feft for some time, until they can be more easily bro- 
ken and spread: when this is done, the manure is laid on ; the 
potatoes are then planted about six or seven inches asunder, 
and covered with earth, dug out of the spaces that had been re- 
served for this purpose. 

This mode does not impoverish the ground as much as 
ploughing, but is less productive; it is therefore practised only 
where manure is scarce. 

The manures used are called Compost ; that is, a compositien 
ef clay and bog mire, mixed with lime, or of the litter and dang 
ef cattle. Marl is very scarce; but there is plenty of limestone 
in most parts of the parish. 
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An Appendix contains a valuation of crops, parochial re- 
cords, and the names of town lands, with their derivations. 


No. VI.—Baillieborough, in the Diocese of Kilmore, and Counties 
of Cavan and Meath. By the Rev. John Gumly. 


Fight pages, including a Table of the Names of Townlands, 
and their Derivations. 

This is a brief, and rather negative Return—no mines or mi- 
nerals—no natural manures—no modern buildings—no ruins, 
except those of two churches—no particular customs, patron or 
patron days, St Patrick’s day excepted—no pubiic library—no 
collection of manuscripts—no natural curiosities or remarkable 
occurrences; and, more surprising than all, no suggestions for 
improvement ! 


No. VII.—Ballintoy, in the County of Antrim, and Diocese of 
Connor. By the Rev. Robert Trail. 


This Survey contains twenty-four pages, including some valu- 
able Statistical Tables. 

This parish possesses the advantage of being a maritime one; 
and, among them, that of an abundant supply of sea-weed and 
shell-sand for kelp and manure. Decomposed limestone is to be 
found at the eastern boundary of the parish, near the fishery of 
Kinbaan. Where this latter species of manure has been tried, 
it answered nearly as well as lime; and yet there is an abund- 
ance of it lying here neglected. Shell-sand is considered as an 
excellent manure for clay lands; and, for the privilege of takin 
it away, three shillings and fourpence yearly are paid for eac 
horse so employed. 

Education appears to be on a tolerable footing here, notwith- 
standing an unexpected perversion of an institution founded for 
this purpose by a benevolent lady. A Mrs Jane Stewart, for- 
merly of Ballintoy, endowed a school in this parish, with a sa- 
lary of fifteen pounds a year. By her will, she left the choice 
of the schoolmaster to the parishioners assembled at the Easter 
Vestry; from which circumstance it has become the most use- 
less of all the schools. * The only qualification necessary on 
* these occasions for the candidate to possess, is the capability 
* of drinking whiskey, and sharing it with the electors; and 
* whoever entertains best, and drinks deepest, is sure of gaining 
* his election. ’ 

The Reporter adds, that having made many fruitless attempts 
to redress this grievance, he has been so uniformly unsuccesstul, 
that he has ceased to make any further efforts. 

There are about thirty fishing-hoats on the shore of this pa- 
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rish, employing from four to six men each: There are none of 
these, however, who make fishing their only occupation ; and it 
is only pursued at certain times and seasons, when the people 
are not employed in the labours of their farms. 

Though there are no suggestions for improvement in this Re- 
turn, which may always be considered an unaccountable de- 
ficiency when the clergyman has resided a sufficient length of 
time to form an opinion on so important a subject, this is an 
useful and interesting account, and will probably be deemed 
such by all, except the gentlemen of a certain profession in Ire- 
land, of whom it is but just to'say, that although many indivi- 
duals of them may at former periods heve disgraced the very 
name af an attorney, the case is very different at present; and 
it may be added, that although men who have suffered by suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful lawsuits may think otherwise, the attor- 
neys of this country are at present as intelligent and respectable 
characters as any other members of our society. 

* I am happy,” says the author of this return, ‘in having no attor- 
© ney, nor any litigicus quarrelsome person in the parish: it is there. 
“ fore but very seldom that I have occasion to resort to manor 
* conrts or sessions to enforce payments, Neither have we any re 
* sident physician in the parish; and, as the people are in general 
* healthy, perhaps we suffer nothing on that account.’ 

The author has been rector of this parish upwards of forty 
years; during which period he must have been fortunate in- 
deed, if he never had occasion to send out of it for an attorney 
or a physician. 


No. [X.—Clonmany, in the Diocese of Derry, and County of 
Donegal. By the Rev. T. L. Molloy. 


This is also a satisfactory account of an interesting parish on 
the sea-coast. It consists of 25 pages, including Tables of town- 
lands, with their acres, proportion of cesses, and the probable 
derivation of their names. 

Within the bounds of this parish, which forms a consider- 
able part of the celebrated barony of Innishone, it is stated that 
there are 10,038 acres; of which not more than 2529 can be 
tilled. ‘The mountain scenery here exhibits a display of gran- 
deur easier to be conceived than described; and one of the 
tovely vallies has been, for upwards of forty years, the favourite 
residence of the late Dr Chichester and his interesting family ; 
a circumstance to which the neighbourhood is obviously indebt- 
ed for a great proportion of its present advantages. This ve- 
nerable gentleman was a direct descendant from Sir Arthur 
Chichester, Lord-Deputy of Ireland, to whom, on the suppres 
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sion of O’Dogherty’s and Tyrone’s rebellions, an immense tract 
of land was granted by Queen Elizabeth, in the province, in« 
cluding the barony of Innishone.. The Doctor being cousin- 

rman to the late Marquis of Donegal, in whose family the 
right of presentation to this parish exists, was presented to it in 
July 1763. He continued Rector of it for about twenty-three 
years, when he resigned it; but having highly improved his 
cottage and beautiful demesne here, he remained till his death, 
which happened very latelythe hospitable, intelligent, and 
truly benevolent inhabitant of * Dresden Valley.” Mr Molloy 
ives the following account of the scenery of this parish, 

‘ Let us suppose’ (says he, page 189) ‘ that a man from some 
‘ of the flat districts of the interior of the country should be placed 
on Mamore gap in this parish, which abounds with mountains pro- 
digiously high, and valleys of vast extent and of great richness. 
Aright before him, to the north, is the great Atlantic ocean, which 
will present a most awful picture to his view; while on his right 
and left hang rocks of immeasureable height, and nearly perpen- 
dicular. Let him proceed a litte further, and turn to the right. 

* Magnum iter intendo ; sed dat mihi gloria vires. 

Let him endeavour to ascend the adjoining mountain ; and, when 
he has arrived at the summit, and reclined his weary limbs in 
“ expressive silence,’ he will be delighted with the variety of the 
scenery to the north, south, east and west. Lough Toyle on his 
right, Lough Swilly on his left ;—on the latter the shipping will 
attract his notice. Between him and the sea lies a beautiful flat 
valley ; and he may satiate his eyes with a northern prospect of 
the far surrounding sea, diversified with islands; and underneath 
and very near him, is an heap of stones, erected by Fion M‘Cuil 
in memory of some of his heroes who fell there. 
* At Tullagh he may see a chink in a rock, excavated by the 
corroding hand of time, which, when the wind blows strong from 
the north, spouts up the water to at least an hundred feet high. 
To the above may be added a fall of the waters of a rivulet, down 
a rock fifty feet perpendicular, between the demesnes of Dr Chi- 
chester and Mr O‘Donnel.’ 
The modes of agriculture here are antiquated, and conse« 
quently erroneous ; and it is therefore the more to be regretted 
that, in the suggestions for improving the parish of Clonmany, 
the author refers his readers to those suggested in the reprint of 
Dr Ledwich’s Survey of Aghalioe, which had been sent to him, 
in common witn the rest of the clergy, as a model, 
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No. X.—Clonmore, in the Diocese of Armagh and County of 
Louth. By the Rev. Samuel Gerard, Rector. 

This Return is comprised in seven pages, including Tables 

of Proprietors in 1507 and 1o1%—with the nusiber of acres 
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producing Wheat, Barley, Oats, Potatoes, Fiax, Vetches, and 
Hay, in the latter year. 


The routine of crops, in the parish of Clonmore, is potatoes, 
wheat, oats, barley, hay-seed and clover, sown when laying 
down the ground. A few sow clover only, and plough up-in 
the succeeding year. 

Besides horses for tillage, those who hold the largest farms 
feed some sheep and a few cows, along with those which give 
them milk. The small farmers have a cow or two for milk; 
some of them have two or three sheep, with whose wool they 
clothe their families. 

They have, in this parish, some Scotch carts, and a winnow- 
ing machine. 


No. XI.—Creggan, in the Diocese of Armagh, and Counties of 
. Louth and Armagh. By the Rev. Henry Stewart, D.D. 
This Account occupies fourteen pages, four of which contain 

a Table of Townlands, Proprietors and Derivations. 


‘The landed proprietors are all absentees, except Mr Bell, 
who sémetimes visits his estates. The people all speak the Irish 
language, and some can spesk no other; however, the English 
language here (as well as in every other parish in Ireland) is 
gaining ground. The people are quiet and docile; there is a 
great deal of cunning or mother wit among them; very few of 
them are disposed to leave their native rocks, or go in quest.of 
better land. They are all anxious to give schooling to their 
children. The Rector pays twelve pounds a year to a school- 
master, being ten more than he is required to give by law; and 
this he does, on condition that sixteen poor children, recom- 
mended by him, shall be instructed gratis. The schoolmaster ia 
also parish clerk (a desirable union of offices), for which he has 
ten pounds per annum, with a house and garden in a range 
with the school ; all of which were built, and are kept in order 
by the parish: there are many other schools here. The Rector 
supplies them all with New ‘Testaments at five pence a piece. 

I'he principal manure here is stable and cow-house dung, 
mixed with rich earth; but, of late, lime is come into general 
use ; about fifty barrels are allowed to the acre; the ground 
usually gives three or four crops after potatoes, and is then suf- 
fered to rest. Some few keep sheep, and all pigs. No cattle 
are fattened in this parish ; but all the landholders contrive to 
make some butter for the market. 


Though these parishes occupy only about a third part of the 
volume, yet enough has been said to convey some general idea 
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of the manner in which the Reports are drawn up, and of the 
information they contain. We intended to have offered a few 
remarks on the plan and arrangement which Mr Shaw Mason 
has thought proper to adopt; and then examined, in detail, 
one or two of the Returns which are the most full, and appa- 
rently the most satisfactory. But a second volume has appear- 
ed since this article was prepared; and we hope, on a future 
occasion, when the materials have become more numerous and 
diversified, to bring together, under appropriate heads, what 
js most interesting in these separate and unconnected Reports, 
for the purpose of exhibiting a more distinct and comprehen- 
sive view of the present state of Ireland—not only of the con- 
dition of her inhabitants, and the structure of her .society, 
but also, of what may be supposed interesting to the people of 
this country—to our agriculturists in particular—from the free- 
dom of intercourse established since her Union with Great Bri- 
tain. In the mean time, we should hope that Mr Shaw Mason, 
however unavoidable it might be to present the Returns in their 
present detached form, in the first instance, will not lose sight 
of the advantages of ultimately arranging and condensing the 
details, as far as they are really valuable, for each province, or 
for one or more counties, under the several heads of the plan 
now adopted in.the parochial reports, or one somewhat similar. 
The last volume of the work might probably be well allotted to 
this classification and summary, with references to the former 
volumes, for the more minute details. For want of such a de- 
sirable conclusion, the Statistical Account of Scotland has fail- 
ed in communicating to the public much of ‘that information 
which its volumes actually contain, scattered as it is, almost at 
random, throughout so large a work. In its present state, it 
is a great mass of materials, for the most part valuable, but of- 
ten incongruous, and sometimes discordant, occasionally resort- 
ed to as a repository of local opinions and practices, but cer- 
tainly little fitted, in its present shape, for affording clear and 
comprehensive views, or for serving as the groundwork of any 
measure of public utility. 


——_—— 


Art. II, Prize Essays and Transactions of the Highland So- 
city of Scotland. Vol. V. Part 1. Constable & Co. 1817. 


In the examination of the 1Vth volume of the Transactions 
of the Highland Society in our last August Number, we took 
occasion to notice the lung interval which was allowed to elapse 
between the appearance of their successive volumes; and al- 
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luded to their intention to publish, in Parts, from time to time, 
as suitable materials were procured. There are two advantages 
which evidently belong to this mode of publication ;—the Es- 
says, Experiments and Inventions, for whieh the Society offer 
or award premiums, being not only important and interestin 

in themselves, but, in general, of immediate utility to the Pub. 
lic, the communications presented in claim of these premiums 
cannot fail to excite a greater degree of attention, if published 
once a year or oftener, than if they are detained in the reposi- 
tories of the Society, till their intrinsic merit, however great 
that may be, has become their only recommendation ;—and, 
besides this, the information which the Society’s publications 
contain, is likely to be more widely diffused in this form, than 
in a large octavo, which few comparatively have time to read, 
and many find it inconvenient to purchase. ‘This plan of pub- 
lication must also be more gratifying to the writers of the Es- 
says, and other correspondents of the Society ; and persons whe 
have hitherto been discouraged from laying before them an ace 
count of recent inventions, or the results of interesting experi- 
ments, and been induced to prefer a less respectable, though a 
more speedy and regular medium of communication, may now 
be expected to solicit the notice of the Society to their labours, 


and its approbation as a passport to the attention of the Public. 

About two-thirds of the present Publication are occupied with 
two Essays ov the Comparative Value of Kelp and Barilla, writ- 
ten by scientific men, but nevertheless founded — actual and 


very numerous experiments, and, upon the whole, of a rather 
popular description. In the Report of the Committee on this 
subject, which begins the volume, some important conclusions 
are drawn from these Essays; and the measures recommended 
in consequence are well deserving the notice of proprietors of 
kelp shores, which, since the Peace, have become of so much 
less value than formerly. 

* From these communications, it appears, that the alkali contained 
in a given quantity of kelp, prepared in situations not materially 
dissimilar, varies from one to six per cent. This difference is un- 
derstood to proceed, not only from the circumstance, that different 
kinds of weed yield different proportions of alkali, but also, ina 
great measure, from the difference of care bestowed in collecting, 
drying, and burning the weed. It is presumed that, by proper 
attention in these respects, the whole kelp prepared from the bet- 
ter kinds of weed, might be brought to yield the highest produce 
mentioned ; and perhaps the produce might be carried still fur- 
ther. But even with a oe of 6 per cent., kelp can enter 
fairly into competition with barilla of the usual quality, yielding 
11 or 12 percent. of alkali, while the price of such barilla is near- 
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‘ly triple that of the best kelp usually brought to market at pres 
‘ sent. It appears glso, that, besides alkali, the other component 
« parts of kelp, when carefully prepared, are of considerable values 
‘ as materials in different useful manufactures; that some of them 
‘ are in greater proportion in kelp than they are in barilla ; and that 
‘there are some ingredients in kelp which do not at all exist in 
* barilla. 

‘ This statement clearly evinces the advantage of improving the 
‘ manufacture of kelp; because, if the alkali and other component 
* parts of kelp be properly prepared, the proportional value will be 
‘ increased ; and the manufacturers who employ kelp as one of their 
‘ materials, will proceed in its use with certainty and confidence, in 
‘ place of resorting to other materials which are sometimes substi- 
‘tuted, owing to the bad quality of kelp. The use of kelp, too, 
‘ may be extended as a material to other arts and manufactures, 
‘ when its real qualities are fully known; and even the iodine (one 
‘ of its component parts) may perhaps become useful, and enhance 
‘ its value. 

‘ To obtain the full advantages from the information contained in 
‘ the Essays before referred to, it seems to the Committee, that it 
‘ might be advisable for the kelp proprietors and their factors to 
‘ form local associations, similar to farming societies, the benefits of 
‘which are so well known. By these associations proper regula- 
* tions might be drawn up for carrying on the business; and regular 
‘examinations might take place respecting the quality of the kelp 
* produced. 

* One of the first objects of such associations would be, by firm 
‘ and decided measures, to prevent the practice which has been too 
‘ prevalent of late years, of adulterating the kelp, by mixing with 
‘it stones, gravel, sand, or other substances; a practice which is 
‘no less injurious to the proprietor of the kelp shores, than to the 
‘ manufacturer who uses kelp as one of his materials, and which so 
‘ often occasions the rejection of cargoes, to the great loss of the 
‘owners. These associations may also have in view the best means 
‘ of increasing the growth of the kelp, by blowing rocks, or placing 
* stones in proper situations, or other expedients ; and might further 
‘improve the manufacture of kelp, by the distribution of small 
* premiums to the best kelp-makers on the shores of the district. ’— 
p. 2—4. 

The Society, with a view to an improved mode of manufac- 
turing kelp, have continued the premium of fifty guineas tor 
an Experimental Essay upon the construction and management 
of a Kiln, or set of Kilns, which is not to be decided on till the 
10th November 1819. 

The first Essay already referred to, for which a premium of 
fiy guineas was adjudged, is written by Dr Fyfe, junior, of 
Edinburgh, and extends over 54 pages. The writer proposes 
to treat the subject (and has executed his plan with great ability), 
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under the following heads. ‘ 1. To state the constituent parts 
of Kelp and Barilla, and the mode of analysis employed for 
ascertaining them. 2. To point out the quantity of Alkali, 
free or combined with carbonic acid or sulphur, in the dif- 
ferent kinds of kelp, and to compare this with the quantity 
of the same article contained in the barillas generally import- 
ed. Lastly, To show to what uses the component parts of 
kelp and barilla may be put. To which will be added, a few 
observations on the origin of the Alkali in Kelp, and on the 
mode of manufacturing it, with the view of perhaps increasing 
its value.’ 

The uses to which kelp is applied, and the mode of prepar- 
ing it from sea-weed, may be among the most interesting topics 
to general readers, as well as to the proprietors of kelp shores; 
and some extracts from the Essay in regard to these two sub- 
jects, may serve as a favourable specimen of the useful informa- 
tion which it contains. 

‘ Of the Uses to which Kelp and Barilla may be applied.—As kel 
and barilla contain the same ingredients, and as they are both 
applied to the same purposes, I will confine my remarks entirely 
to the former. 

* Kelp is principally employed by the soap-maker, the bleacher, 
and the glass-maker: By the two former, it is only the soluble 
part that is used; and this is chiefly prized on account of the 
alkali, free, or combined with carbonic acid, or sulphur, that it 
contains. 

* In the making of glass, sometimes the entire kelp, at other times 
the insoluble residue, or rather the residue of the soap-maker, is 
employed ; as, perhaps, some of the other ingredients besides the 
alkali, are useful in the formation of that substance. 

‘ Kelp is used in the manufacture of crown glass: For this pur- 
pose, the entire kelp is employed. 

‘ The kelp is broken into small pieces, and the stony matter pick- 
ed out; it is then reduced to fine powder, by a large stone roller; 
the sand and kelp are now mixed, and thrown into a kind of oven 
or furnace, and heat applied, to consume the carbon and sulphur. 
In this part of the operation, care must be taken not to give too 
much heat, and to keep constantly stirring the mixture, so as to 
expose the whole to the air, and to prevent it running into hard 
lumps, which remain with the carbon unburnt. The matter is 
now removed from the furnace, and aliowed to cool; in this state 
it is called Frit. When again to be melted, for the purpose of 
making the glass, it is put into large conical vessels of baked clay, 
which hold each about 20 cwt., and exposed to an intense heat 
for about two days, by which the whole becomes fused, and passed 
into the state of glass. A quantity of saline matter gathers at the 
top, which is called Sandiver, or Glass Gall ; it contains principal. 
ly the muriates. In the purchase of kelp, the glass-maker is not 
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guided by the quantity of alkali. To him the presence of saline 
« and earthy matter, that render it a powerful flux, and the absence 
of iron, are of more moment. 

‘ The circumstance of most moment in the manufacture of glass, 
is the absence of iron. This metallic body injures very much the 
colour of the crown glass, and consequently reduces its value. 

‘ Hence it is of importance to the glassmaker to know a ready 
way of trying whether or not kelp contains much iron. For this 
urpose, let him take an ounce ot kelp, reduced to fine powder, 
and gradually pour upon it, in a long necked flask, about two 
ounces of muriatic acid ; put the flask into a kettle with boiling 
water, and allow it to remain for an hour or two; then add three 
or four ounces of water, and. when the liquor is clear, pour it off, 
Drop into this a solution of prussiate of potassa; if a blue colour 
appear, the presence of iron is indicated ; if the iron be in any 
quantity, a precipitate of a rich blue colour is formed. 

* Of the Uses of the Soluble Part of Kelp.—The soluble part of 
kelp is employed only by the soapmaker and bleacher. For their 
purposes, the kelp is reduced to powder by a large stone roller ; 
it is then dissolved in water, and a quantity of quicklime mixed 
with it ; the whole is well stirred, and put on a filter; what passes 
through is a solution of the soda, with the other saline ingredients ; 
the lime having seized the carbonic acid of the carbonate of soda, 
and thus reduced it to its caustic state. In this form it is ready 
to be mixed with the oily matter for making soap, or for the im- 
mersion of the cloth which is to be bleached. 

* Though kelp is chiefly prized on account of its free or carbon- 
ated alkali, it is also valuable for the other saline ingredients it 
contains: these are Muriates and Sulphates. It is perhaps the 
latter principally that are of use to the soapmaker ; for from these 
he obtains a matter equally valuable as the kelp itself.’ 

* For this purposé, the spent lees, or the solution after the soda 

been extracted, are evaporated to dryness, and then mix. 

ed with sawdust, or waste tanner’s bark, and with lime; these are 
put into a reverberatory furnace, and exposed to a high heat; 
what remains is employed in the same way as the kelp itself, for 
making soap. 

* Of the Uses to which the Insoluble Matter of Kelp may be ap 
plied.—The insoluble residue of kelp, or rather the residue of the 
operations of the soap-boiler, is used by the glassmaker for pre- 
paring the coarser kinds of glass. In this state, it contains, along 
with the insoluble ingredients of the kelp, a large quantity of lime, 
which has a considerable share in the formation of the glass. It is 
also employed by the farmer as an excellent manure. 

* I have already shown, that this may also be employed, for the 
decomposition of the spent lees by heat: After this operation, 
it is still applicable to the purposes of the glassmaker, and of the 
agriculturist. ’ 
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‘ On the Manufacture of Kelp—Kelp is prepared by burning dif. 
ferent kinds of sea weed, principally the Fucus Nodosus, F. Vesi. 
culosus, F. Serratus, and F. Digitatus. The weeds are cut in May, 
June and July, and exposed to the air on the ground, till they be 
nearly dried, care being taken to prevent them, as much as pos. 
sible, being exposed to the rain. They are then burned, either in 
pits dug in the sand, or on the surface of the ground, surrounded 
by loose stones, forming in both ways a rude sort of kiln. A peat 
fire is kindled on the ground, and the weed gradually added, till 
the fire extend over the whole floor of the kiln: the weed is then 
spread lightly on the top, and added in successive portions. As 
it burns, it leaves ashes, which, accumulating towards evening, be. 
come semifused, and are then well stirred. Another day's burning 
increases the mass ; and this is continued till the kiln is nearly fill. 
ed. On some occasions the kiln consists of a cavity in the ground, 
over which bars of iron are placed ; and on this the ware is burn- 
ed, the ashes fall into the cavity, where they are well worked by 
the proper instruments. 

* Of the different weeds which are employed for the manufacture 
of kelp, the Fucus Vesiculosus is considered by kelpmakers, as the 
most productive; and the kelp obtained is, in genera!, supposed to 
be of the best quality. 

* The Fucus Nodosus is considered to afford a kelp of equal value 
to that of the above species, though perhaps it is not quite so pro- 
ductive. 

* The Fucus Serratus, or Black Weed, as it is commonly called, 
is neither so productive, nor is the kelp procured from it so valua- 
ble as that obtained from the othertwo. This weed is seldom em 
ployed alone for the manufacture of kelp; it is in general mixed 
with some of the other kinds. 

* The Fucus Digitatus is said to afford a kelp inferior in quality 
to any of the others; it forms the principal part of the drift weed. 
* Kelp is generally divided into two kinds; the cut-weed kelp, and 
the drift-weed kelp:—the former made irom the weed which has 
been recently cut from the rocks, the latter froin that which has 
been drifted ashore. The latter is supposed to yield a kelp of in- 
ferior quality. Some specimens of kelp, however, made from sear 
weed which had been drifted ashore, tend to prove that this’is not 
always the case. 

* Weed which has been exposed to rain during the process of dry- 
ing, affords a kelp of inferior quality. 

‘ It is of the utmost importance to the manufacturer of kelp, 
to keep his weed as much as possible free from rain. For 
this purpose, many employ sheds: when these are not at hand, 
the weed, which has been laid out to dry, should be collected into 
one heap, during the rain; when this ceases, it should again be 
immediately spread out.’ 

* It has often been matter of dispute, how old the plants should 


* be before they be cut. In general, three years is the time allot 
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‘ted. This, however, from some trials which I have made to as- 
‘ certain this point, seems to be too long.’ 

From the experiments which are given in the Essay, it appears, 
‘ that the produce of kelp, from one ton of three years’ old weed, is 
‘ only 8 lib. more than that from the same quantity of two years’ old : 
« From this we would conclude, that the weed ought to be cut every 
‘ two years. Though perhaps less weed may be procured from the 
* same extent of ground occupied by weed of two, than of three 
‘ years growth, yet the difference may not be so great as to render 
* it worth while to allow the weed to remain for three years.’ p. 57. 

At the end of the Essay, Dr Fyfe suggests, as the result of 
some experiments, that the addition of salt brine, or the saline 
matter of sea-water, might contribute to increase the quantity 
of alkali in kelp—a hint which well deserves attention from the 
kelp burners, to whom that material must always be of easy ac- 
cess. A quantity of weed which had been well washed with 
water, by which its power of yielding alkali was impaired, was 
soaked in sea-water, and afterwards found to contain the usual 
proportion. 

he other Essay on the same subject, is written by Samuel 

Parkes Esq., I’. L.S. and occupies 58 pages. To this also a 
premium was adjudged by the Society. It begins with giving 
the details of a number of analyses of Barilia from the island of 
Teneriffe, a considerable quantity of which is now consumed in 
London and elsewhere, in preference to the Spanish ; the for- 
mer being generally found to be more uniform in quality than 
the latter, which has been much adulterated since the price be- 
came so exorbitant. ‘To these succeed an analysis of kelps from 
the Isle of Lewis, from the Isle of Skye, and from the county 
of Galway ia Ireland. This also is a most interesting and va- 
luable paper. The following observations may probably induce 
some proprietors of kelp shores to make experiments for the 
purpose of increasing the quantity and value of an article, on 
the produce of which very little ingenuity, and nothing more, 
while it remains in their hands, than the rudest sort of labour, 
have been hitherto employed. 

* In looking at the products of the barilla, the first thing which 
* strikes me is the large excess of soda, when compared with the 
* quantity usually found in kelp. This is owing to two circumstances. 
* The one is, that the plant which produces barilla is of a peculiar 
* kind, and cultivated for this particular purpose. The other is, the 
* extra care which is taken in burning it,—a fact which may, I think, 
* be easily proved to the satisfaction of the Society. With regard 
‘to the first, it might be worth the consideration of the Society, 
* whether they ought not to recommend to the proprietors of the 
* kelp-shores to import a quantity of the seed of the Salsola Soda, 
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* and cultivate it at a small distance from the shore, with the design 
of mixing this plant with the sea-ware, for the improvement of the 
kelp. It was formerly imagined, that the barilla plant would not 
produce any quantity of alkali worth its cultivation, if planted in 
France ; but in the year 1782, some spirited individuals procured 
a quantity of barilla seed, and made a plantation of it near the 
coast of the Mediterranean, in the province of Languedoc, and 
had the satisfaction, for several years, to find, that the barilla 
which they produced from these plants, was of a quality equal to 
that which they usually procured from Alicant. Why, then, may 
not a similar attempt in our own country be equally successful ? 

* Moreover, if the growers of kelp could contrive to make some 
considerable plantations of the most productive of the kali, or of 
fumitory, wormwood, and other inland plants, which yield large 
quantities of potash, and collect the crop to burn with the other 
materials, the carbonate of potash resulting from their incineration 
would decompose the sea-salt, and a great accumulation of carbo. 
nate of soda would be produced. This latter suggestion I am ex- 
tremely anxious to impress upon the several Members of the So- 
ciety, in the hope that they may perceive its importance, and make 
this one of the subjects of their general recommendation. 

‘ It was proved long ago by Du Hamel, that the marine plants 
produced soda merely in consequence of their situation ; for, when 
they have been cultivated for some years in an inland spot, they 
* yield only potash.’ p. 116—121. 

The next article is a Report bya Committee of the Society 
on Drilled Wheat. Mr John Brodie of Scoughall, was found 
entitled to the first premium advertised by the Society, as hav 
ing had the greatest extent of ground, within the county of Had- 
dington, properly sown down in Drilled Wheat, crop 1815. 

* On the farm of Scoughall (the foil being a foft fandy loam, which 
* produced great quantities of annual weeds), the difference of produce 
in favour of the drilled crop, compared with the crop fown broadcaft, 
upon groun:l of the fame extent and quality, was as 41 to 34. The 
feed was at the rate of 8 or g pecks per Scots 4cre for the drill- 
ed crop, and 12 pecks per Scots acre for the broadcaft ; and the fav. 
ing of feed for the drilled crop was equal to the additional expenfe 
eccafioned by hoeing, which is ftated at 7s. or 8s. per acre.—The 
weight of the grain produced was fimilar; being about 65 lib. per 
firlot, in both cafes.—Another experiment was made on the farm of 
Thorntonloch, where the foil was a hard gravel loam, which threw up 
few or no annual weeds, and got little or no hoeing; and there the 
produce of the drilled and broadcaft fields was very nearly equal ; but 
flill the difference was in favour of the drilled crop, being as 51 to 503 
to which fell to be added, the difference of feed, as there was little 
or no hoeing.—The ground upon both farms, under drilled wheat, 
amounted to about 150 Scots acres.—The drill maching ufed, was 
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* wrought by two horfes, and fowed at the rate of 10 acres per day ; 
* and the feed was depofited to an inch and a half in depth.—Mr Bro- 
« die ftates that, on both farms, the ground was under turnips the pre- 
‘ ceding year, and got one furrow in the common way of ploughin 
$ (but does not exactly recolleét the depth), that both places were drill 
* ed acrofs the ridges ; and that he fometimes gives one, and fometimes 
‘ two double harrowings before fowing : The wheat, in both cafes, was 
* fown about the middle of February.—Mr Brodie has one machine 
‘ which fows feven drills at a time, at a foot afunder; and one that 
‘ fows eight drills, at ten inches afunder (he prefers the firft).—Thefe 
¢ machines coft about ten guineas each.—Mr Brodie flates, that grafs 
* feeds were fown with his drilled and broadcaft crops; and that the 
¢ grafs was beft among the drilled crops ; but he is afraid this may not 
* always be the cafe, becaufe the grafs feeds cannot be fown in the 
‘ drilled crop till it is hoed, and, if very dry weather has then fet in, 
* the feed might be loft ; whereas the grafs feeds in the broadcaft crop, 
* may be fown at any time when the weather is favourable ; and he adds, 
¢ that if it were not for the rifk of dry weather, “ there is not a doubt 
‘ that grafs feeds would always fucceed beft with a drilled crop.” 
§ p. 124-5. 

This Report also contains an account of the mode of po 
adopted by Mr Dickson at Bangholm near Edinburgh, whic 
was noticed in our sixteenth volume, in a communication from 
Sir John Sinclair. 

The title of the next article is, £ Account of certain Experi« 
* ments made during the years 1812, 1813, 1814 and 1815, on 
* the Economy of Feeding Horses, by William Fraser Tytler 
* Esq. of Belnain,’ and highly deserves the attention of all 
those whose situation admits of Mr Fraser Tytler’s method of 
feeding being followed. We are not without fears that some of 
our readers in the South may treat the subject with derision ; 
and think it a fair opportunity to indulge in appropriate remarks 
on the sterility of this part of the island, and the poverty of its 
inhabitants. Mr Tytler actually feeds his horses on furze-fag- 
gots; and does as much work with a pair of them as we sup- 
oa is commonly done, at least at the plough, by the four or 

ve-horse teams, that still do so much honour to the agricul- 
ture of some of the English counties, This practice is not in- 
deed new, having long been adopted occasionally by many, and 
to some extent, by a few individuals; but Mr ‘T’ytler’s experi- 
ence is more extensive than that of any other farmer of whom 
we have heard ; and the details are more minutely given in this 
communication than in any work to which we have had access. 
The word ‘ experiments’ is now no longer applicable to the 
practice of this gentleman, who continues to follow the same 
mode of feeding, as a regular branch of his system of manage- 
ment. Ina note, at the end of the article, dated Ist March 
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1817, Mr Tytler observes, that ‘ the foregoing Essay having 
been returned to me, for the purpose of preparing it for the 
press, | am enabled to add to it the experience of another 
season, but differing, in no respect, from that of the preced- 
ing year. The same mode of feeding has been regularly 
practised throvzhout this winter ; and has been attended, in 
every respect, with the same satisfactory results. ’ 
The two most important questions on this subject, are, the 
mode of preparing the whins for consumption ; and the saving 
of expense by the use of them. One or two extracts will give 
a pretty clear answer to both. 

‘ On the 30th November 1812, the plan of feeding, now to be 
* described, was begun. The woman went out to her shearing in 
* the morning, while the boy and his mule were occupied in cart- 
‘ ing turnips home to the cattle in the courtines ; or to the pas- 
* tures, for the outlyers and sheep. The manner in which the 
‘ whins were cut, needs little description.—the woman laying hold 
* of the branch with the forked stick, with a cut of the hook drawn 
* towards her, trimmed off such a part only of the ligneous sub- 
* gance of the plant, as connected 3 or 4, or more, of the suc- 
* culent shoots of the year’s growth. By the joint use of the 
* hook and fork, these were laid into bundles or faggots, and com- 
* pressed, as they were formed, by a stroke of the foot. The wo- 
* man soon became very expert at the work, and cut in the course 
* of 6 or 7 hours the whole quantity of whins then given to 12 
* horses. The cart then came round for the faggots, collecting the 
* cutting of each morning and the preceding evening, which was 
© forked in with a common pitchfork; pressed down by the boy’s 
* feet, (who was furnished with a pair of coarse leather gaiters to 
* defend his legs) ; roped down like a load of hay; carted home, 
* and deposited at the bruising-mill. This was the morning work— 
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the business of the afternoon was to bruise them. The mule was 
yoked to the mill, which it drew with perfect ease, a proper quan- 
tity of the whins being previously spread round in the course of 
the stone. The hoy followed the stone with a pitchfork in his 
hand, with which the whins were constantly turned as the stone 
passed over them; when sufficiently bruised, they were forked in- 
to a large frame wheel-barrow, such as is used for turnips, and 
the course filled anew with whins. About $ hours work finished 
the whole; and the food, thus prepared, was wheeled off to the 
stable. The horses continued to manifest the same relish for this 
food as at first ; and, in the course of a few weeks, I was sensible 
of the most material improvement in their condition. This was 
particularly observable in their coat. No horse sweated under 
body-clothes, and the steams of his own dung, ever showed a 
sleeker and finer coat than my work-horses did after they bad 
been 6 weeks on their feed of whins; and although some of the 
severest work I had ever engaged in as a farmer, fell to their lat 
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this winter, they not only kept, but improved their condition dur- 
ing the whole season. This system of feeding was regularly pur- 
sued from its commencement in November till the middle of 
March. ‘The horses had, along with their whins, as much straw 
as they chose to eat, and $ lib. 2 oz. of oats per day till the be- 
ginning of February, when their allowance of oats was doubled ; 
the quantity of oats being the same as | had been in use to give, 
when feeding with Swedish turnip or potatoes.’ p. 136—138. 
The bruising-mill above alluded to, is no other than an old 
millstone, mounted on a horizontal axle, one end of which is 
attached to an upright post, by a swivel working on a pin, on 
which it revolves as a centre. To the other end of the spindle, 
a swingletree was hung by a hook, also working on a pin; the 
course on which the stone revolved, was paved with coarse flags. 
No alteration has been made in this simple machinery, except 
substituting a stone of much greater weight and thickness, in 
place of the old millstone. 

Mr Tytler at first gave to each horse 18} lib. ; but, in 1814, 
the quantity was increased to 28 lib., and oats wholly with- 
drawn, during the short days; and, when spring work com- 
menced, he gave only half the former allowance, or 3 lib. 2 oz, 
of oats. 

‘I have always found,’ says Mr Tytler, ‘ that the horses begin 
‘ to show a distaste to the whins about the commencement of spring. 
‘ The shoots probably lose something of their succulence, or be- 
* come less palatable, from other changes, which, at this season, 
* the vegetable undergoes; and I watch the first indication of this, 
* to leave them off, and to supply their place with Swedish turnip. ” 

The saving of expense by this sort of food, is very great. 
Before February, when the horses have no oats, the cost, in- 
cluding the price of straw, appears to be,only 44d. per day ; 
and afierwards, when the horses get the quantity of oats already 
specified, no more than 8d., if straw be given, or, if hay in part, 
Js. OLd. ior each horse per diem. Calculating the expense of 
maintaining a working horse for the whole year,— Swedish tur- 
nip, potatoes, and clover and tares, being employed in succes- 
sion, after the arrenrs has ceased in March,—the amount 
is only 15d. 1s. $4d.,. which is certainly less than half the ordi- 
nary expense in all cases where horses are worked as they usual- 
ly are, on the tillage farms of Scotland. ; 

The quantity of work performed, is, however, a most im- 
portant circumstance; and, on this point, Mr Tytler’s expe- 
rience is very satisfactory. 

* The practice of my farm, in this respect, is the same which ge- 
‘ nerally prevails in Berwickshire—two yokings of 4} hours each, 
while the length of day permits it; lepgthened, in all press of 
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* work, at seed-time, turnip-sowing, or harvest, to 5 hours,—and, 
* during the short day, from day-break to night-fall, allowing ‘a 
* short halt at mid-day. The distance from which lime and coals 
* are driven [carried], is eight miles; and, when at this work, the 
* horses go twice a day—an exertion which no horses could make 
* for any great length of time, and which only horses in the best 
£ condition could do at all. Each single horse takes a load of 15 
* cw. of coals; thus carrying 14 ton per day. At this work, an 
* extra feed, morning and evening, is given, in their mouth-bags 
* and eaten while loading. ’ 

Mr Tytler, aware of the difficulty of producing conviction 
in the minds of those to whom his practice might appear no- 
vel, and, in its results, perhaps incredible, has been able to 
bring forward a very striking proof of its extensive and success. 
ful trial, * The forage used by the regimental horses of the 
* British army under the Duke of Weilington, while in the 
* north of Spain, and in the Pyrennees, was chiefly whins, 

on which they were found to thrive remarkably ; the whins 

were collected by the men, and either bruised between two 

stones, or pounded in a trough.’ This statement is support- 
ed by extracts from the letters of two military gentlemen, one 
of whom was with the army at the time; and it appears that 
the practice is a common one, on the frontiers both of France 
and Spain. ‘In every house,’ says the latter gentleman, ‘a 
* trough with a heavy mallet is found, for preparing’ the 
whins. 

The title of the next article is ‘ Fiorin Grass.’ The experi 
ments of which the paper contains an account have all been 
made on this side the Channel, and are attested by very respect- 
able names; and the Highland Society has only had recourse, 
as in duty bound, 0 the Reverend Dr Richardson, for instrue- 
tions as to the soil and management best adapted to this plant, 
—and that mainly for the purpese of procuring for it a fair trial, 
upon a small scale, in the Highlands, where fodder is almost 
always scarce, labour cheap, and the land required for it of lit- 
tle value. 

' The first experiment noticed in this article, is that of Mr 
Baird of Shotts Ironworks, Four acres, part mossy and part 
earthy land, were manured with coal-ashes, at the rate of 50 
single-horse carts per acre; and the produce of Fiorin, in 
1815, being the second crop on the moss, and the third on the 
earthy soil, was 29 tons 15 cwt. $3} lib. per Scots acre on the 
moss, and a still heavier crop on the rest of the field. 

The second experiment is by Mrs Trotter of the Bush, whose 
third year’s crop is certified to have weighed 1824 stones of 
22 lib. avoirdupois, or nearly 18 tons per acre. In both these 
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cases, the Fiorin was weighed as it was cut, or immediately af- 
terwards. 

From a letter written by Mr Young of Harburn, in August 
1815, it appears, that this gentleman had, contrary to the di- 
rections of Dr Richardson, cut 6} acres of his Fiorin so ear- 
ly as the month of July preceding, of which four acres were 
made into hay; and before being put into a stack, the weight 
was found to be 1820 stones, or 455 stones per acre; or, in 
avoirdupois, six tons and very nearly 3 cwt. of good dry market- 
able hay. 

The last statement on this subject, is from Dr Hamilton ju- 
nior, one of the Professors in the University of Edinburgh. As 
the grass was partly used in soiling and partly as hay, there 
is no distinct account of the weight of the crop. Dr Har 
milton observes, that the hay was highly odoriferous; and so 
much relished by blood-horses, that these animals turned with 
disgust from ordinary hay, though of a good quality. 

With these very encouraging experiments before them, the 
Highland Society must be justified in the eyes of the most in- 
credulous in recommending further trials; and, with that view, 
they have properly selected from the writings of Dr Richardson 
the most necessary instructions for those who may feel disposed 
to follow their advice—without, however, offering any decided 
opinion, as a public body, on the controversy which the subject 
is well known to have excited. 

The last article in this publication, is a Report of a Commit- 

tee of the Society on Mrs Lovi’s Beads, for ascertaining the spe- 
cific gravity of liquids, and the application of them to discover the 
richness of milk, prepared by Dr Hope, Professor of Chemis- 
try in the University of Edinburgh. As our readers must be 
most interested in the information to be obtained from these 
Beals, regarding the quality of the last mentioned liquid, we 
shall extract the part of the Report, which relates to that sub- 
ject, and thus conciude our review of this most creditable, and, 
we hope, useful little work. 
* Were milk a liquor, the value of which, as of many other fluids, 
is indicated by its specific gravity, the application of the beads 
would be simple, and their testimony immediate. This, however, 
is not the case’ Milk is a compound fluid, consisting in a great 
measure of water, and owing its valuable qualities principally to 
the curd and butter which it contains. The richest milk abounds 
* in oil and curd, and the poorest in water. As the oil is lighter 
* than water, and the curd heavier, the quantity of these ingredients 
‘ is not indicated by the specitic gravity ; for were these substances 
in milk in certain proportions, they would not affect the specific 
‘ gravity of the fluid, however large the quantity of them might be, 
* the one counteracting the other. 
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‘ Milk possesses a specific gravity greater than that of water, 
which it derives in part from the saccharo-saline matters belonging 
to the whey, but principally from the curd ; and it approaches more 
nearly the specific gravity of water, the greater the quantity of 
water it has, or the greater the proportion of cream. Hence, a 
low specific gravity indicates either much richness or great pover- 
ty; and consequently, the gravity of this fluid is not an immediate 
indication of its quality. The information given by the beads will, 
however, be valuable, if the specific gravity be examined after the 
cream is removed, as well as before. 

‘ When milk is tried as soon as it cools, say to 60°, and again, 
* after it has been thoroughly skimmed, it will be found that the 
* skimmed milk is of considerably greater gravity ; and as this in- 
* crease depends upon the separation of the lighter cream, the a- 
* mount of the increafe, or the difference between the f{pecific yravity 
© of the frefh and skimmed milk, will bear proportion to, and may be 
< 
“ 
< 
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employed as a meafure of, the relative quantities of the oily matter or 

butter contained in different milks. In this manner, therefore, by dif. 

covering by thefe beads the difference in the fpecific gravity of milk 
* when new, and after being skimmed, the relative values of this li. 
* quor, for giving butter, may be certainly and eafily determined. 

* The Committee conceive, that it would be of much importance to 
* afcertain, by carefully conducted experiments, the exact quantity of 
* butter furnifhed by a given meafure of milk of different degrees of 
* richnefs, the fpecific gravities of which have been examined before 
* and after the feparation of the cream. By fuch experiments, the 
* quantity of butter correfponding to each degree of change in the fpe- 
* cific gravity may be determined ; and then the Aerometric Beads wiki 
* ferve to indicate, not only the relative qualities of different milks, for 
* the purpofe of butter-making, but alfo the aGtual quantity of butter 
* that any given quantity of milk ought to afford. 

* That fuch information may prove of confequence in regulating the 
* bufinefs of the dairy, is too obvious to require illuitration. 

* The fpecific gravity of skimmed milk depends, both on the quantity 
© of the faccharo-faline matters, and the curd. The latter has the more 
* powerful effeét ; and the degree of gravity which fuch milk poffeffes, 
* will afford a pretty fair indication of the quantity of it. 

, © Bat this indication may be rendered correé, if the fpecific gravity 
* of the whey be alfu carefully examined. The whey, of courfe, is of 
* lower fpecific gravity than the skimmed milk ; and, by a feries of ex- 
* periments, ealily executed, the quantity of cheefe equivalent to each 
* degree of the diminution of gravity in a given meafure of this fluid, 
* might be determined. 

* Hence it appears to your Committee, that the Aerometric Beads 
* may be employed to explore the quality of milk, in relation both to 
¢ the manufacture of butter and cheefe’; and your Committee beg leave 
¢ to direct the attention of the Society to this fubje&t.’ p. 183—186. 
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Tue uncommonly mild state of the weather in February—notwith- 
standing the frequency of high winds, and sometimes a superabund- 
ance of rain—was succeeded, in the beginning of March, by showers 
of snow, followed by keen, dry frosts, which, with some intervals re- 
markably warm, have also prevailed during the month of April. A 
season so favourable for field-work, and, in particular, for committing 
the seeds to the ground, has seldom occurred in this climate. The 
want of rain, however, has been very generally felt for this fortnight 
past; and the young plants of every description are now in many in- 
stances feeble, sickly, and stationary in their growth, and at the 
same time suffering severely in some soils from the ravages of in- 
sects. The baneful effects of the most uapropitious summer and 
autumn of last year, are now but too obvious in the appearance of 
such fields, both of Wheat and Oats, as were sown with the produce 
of that crop. Where the same field has been sown partly with Oats 
crop 1815, apd partly with those of crop 1816, the comparison is 
greatly to the disadvantage of that part which was seeded with the 
latter: and the appearance of the Wheats from the seed of last crop 
is not less unpromising. Those farmers who took the precaution to 
sow thicker than usual, are likely to be well repaid for what addi- 
tional expense they may thus have incurred. And here it ought 
to be carefully noted for our direction in future, that the weight of 
the Oats, or the quantity of meal they may yield, is no certain cri- 
terion by which we may judge of their fitness for seed, after such a 
harvest as the last. The principle upon which healthy vegetation 
depends, seems thus to be quite different from the quantity of farina- 
ceous matter which the seeds may contain, if not in some degree 
independent of it; and surely few more important questions than 
the development of this principle, can present themselves to men of 
science. 

The prices of Corn, even of the best samples, have fallen withfa 
these few weeks, chiefly owing to very large arrivals of foreign graia, 
and the favourableness of the seed time. Much of the Wheat of 
Scotland sells now at little more than 40s. a quarter,—and this the 
produce of a crop which has not yielded a greater avetage than one 
quarter and a half per acre on some of our best soils. The demand 
for inferior wheats in this country, or rather the means of forcing a 
sale, has now so greatly diminished, that our millers will hardly offer 
money for them. During the first three months of the year, up- 
wards of 30,000 quarters of foreign grain, of which the half was 
Wheat, have been imported into Leith ; and recent arrivals are un- 
derstood to be still more extensive. 
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At some late fairs in this neighbourhood, Ewes in lamb sold high. 
er than was expected; and the better sorts of cattle for grazing 
have been in demand for the markets in Norfolk. Inferior stock, 
however, is almost unsaleable; and this circumstance has compelled 
several Farmers to rent early Grass lands at about the rates of last 
year. Notwithstanding the scantiness of the Turnip crop, there has 
been no want in the Fat market; and prices have not advanced, as 
they usually do at this period of the year. 

Potatoes are now nearly all consumed; and for three months to 
come the labouring classes must subsist chiefly on meal or flour, 
with very scanty means of procuring either. ‘The privations which 
they have already endured, notwithstanding the unparalleled bene- 
ficence which has been almost every where exerted for their relief, 
are truly lamentable. The necessary labours of the season may 
employ a number of agricultural hands that have been nearly idle 
through the winter ; but, if a most favourable change does not speed. 
ily take place in the demand for labour in our large manufacturing 
towns, it is difficult to conceive by what means the working classes 
in these will be enabled to subsist till the return of plenty has lower. 
ed the prices of food. Already the Poor-rates in several parts of 
England exceed the nominal rent of the land, and probably, in many 
counties, greatly exceed the rent which landlords actually receive, in 
the present distressed condition of the tenantry. Ityremains to be 
seen how far these evils may be lightened by the issue of Exchequer 
Bills for the employment of the poor; but it is impossible not to 
see in this measure the sympathy of our Rulers with the sufferings 
of the country, and their anxious desire to employ such means as pro- 
mise to diminish that calamity which it may not be in their power 
altogether to remove. 


Average Prices of Corn in Scotland, by the Quarter of Eight Win- 
chester Bushels, and of Oatmeal, per boll of 140 lib. avoirdupois, 
Sor the four weeks preceding the \5th April last. 

Wheat 77s. 6d. | Barley48s, 7d. | Beans 63s. 2d. | Bearor Big 42s.2d. 

Rye- 55s. 5d. | Oats - 47s. 0d. | Peas 648. 5d. | Oatmeal 34s. 1d. 

. . 

' Of the Twelve Maritime Districts, for the Week ending April 19. 
Wheat. Rye. Barley. Oats. Beans. Peas. 

101s. 7d. 63s. 7d. 51s. $d. 33s. 8d. 46s. 6d. 45s. Lid. 


eS 


Of all England and Wales, for the Week ending April 26. 


Wheat 103s. 10d. | Barley50s.10d. | Beans 49s.3d. | Bearor Big — 
Rye - Gls. Od. | Oats 33s. 7d.| Peas 55s.0d. | Oatmeal $9s.7d. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

IMMEDIATELY after the date of lait Report, the weather fet in mild, 
and continued the moft favourable ever recolleéted for field-work up to 
this period. During the laft half of January, and the whole of Febru- 
ary, it was mild and warm ; but, fince the middle of March, it has been 
cold, dry, and frofty, attended with violent gales of wind from the north 
and northweft: and although favourable, as above ftated, for every o- 
peration in the field, it has been extremely inimical to vegetation, which 
iseven yet fcatcely fo far advanced, in expofed places, as it was in the 
end of February. The Sved has been put into the ground in the fineft 
poflible condition ; but, from the miferably deteriorated quality of the 
Oats ufed in many cafes, the braird has come up very thin, and, where 
the land admitted of it, Bear has in fome cafes been fown through the 
Oats, in order to have the ground full. Where old Seed was ufed, the 
appearance is uniformly favourable ; and, fortunately, the ftock of old 
Oats and Bear having been confiderable, it is probable that one-third of 
the whole county has been fown with old Seed. The Bear and Barley 
having fuffered in an equal proportion with Oats, from froit, there is 
much reafon to fear, that, when care was not taken in the feleétion of 
Seed, thefe too will plant thin: But as the braird of thefe grains has 
not, in general, had time to make its appearance, this cannot be afcer- 
tained with accuracy. Wheat looked exceedingly well through the 
winter ; but is vow looking bleak, for want of rain and warmth. Po~ 
tatoes have been planted in greater quantities than ufual ; and this va- 
luable root will produce the firft relief to the labouring poor, who are 
fuffering beyond example, from the high price of vi€tual and the low 
rate of labour, and difficulty of procuring it. The flock of Grain in 
the county never was fo low at this fealon, many of the {maller te. 
nants not having fo much as will feed their families till harvelt. ‘The 
prices are as follows—Oatmeal, 30s. to 348. per boll, and 2s, 2d. to 
2s. 3d. per peck of 8 lib. in retail. Oats, 18s. to 408. new; 38s. to 
448. old, Bear, 26s. to 408. Wheat, 25s. to 508. The Oat and 
Barley meafure equal to about 6} Winchefter bufhels per boll, and 
Wheat per Linlithgow boll. 

Cattle markets have been dull through the whole feafon, and do not 
yet fhow any fymptoms of improvement. Beef, 328. to 408. per cwt. 
fink. Lean Cattle 15 to 20 per cent. cheaper than fait year. In con- 
fequence of the farmers not having met with fale for their cattle, the 
rent of Grafs Parks was advanced about 10 per cent. in fome cafes ; 
but it is not likely that this will apply to any but the earlieft fields, and 
no others have yet been in the market.— May 1. 

U; Annandale Gun Report. 

Tue seed-time has been long dry and favourable, and much la- 
bour has been executed in good style. All the seed Oats and 
Barley, and most of the Potatoes, have been deposited, and the 
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land is in preparation for Turnip. The Farmers, however, begin 
to perceive the effects of cold, especially on their sown Grasses ; 
and they wish for warm weather and showers of rain, in place of 
the frosty nights we have had, and of snow whitening the moun. 
tain tops. Oats are appearing to much greater advantage, than the 
inferior quality of the seed warranted us to expect; and of this 
crop, a large extent has been sown. Wheat, sown in proper 
season, of old and sound seed, crop 1815, looks well; but la- 
ter sown fields, and particularly of the faulty seed of last crop, 
have a discouraging appearance. The young crops of sown Grass 
looked as well almost a fortnight ago; but the weather has heen fa- 
vourable to the stoning and rolling of these crops; and warm showers 
will speedily revive them. On the meadows and common pastures, 
vegetation is rather stationary, though in favourable situations the 
marsh marigold shows its flower. 

Prices have continued equally high in this quarter, though a fall 
is expected. Oats, 5s. per bushel ; Oat-meal, 4s. per stone; Bar- 
ley, 6s. Gd. per bushel ; Potatoes, $s. 6d. per cwt.: And the infe- 
rior Meal of Wheat of last crop a little under 4s. per stone. 

It is an arduous business to find labour and provisions for the 
poorer classes, as the Potatoes are mostly exhausted for seed ; and 
for many weeks, not one family in three has possessed any for con- 
sumpt. Of course, the demand for Meal is proportionally greater ; 
and the quality is often bad, while the means of purchasing are ve- 
ry small. The pressure of the years 1800 and 180] was by no 
means equal to that ef the present season. Importation from Rus- 
sia and Poland is expected to relieve the country ; but it must beon 
a limited scale, and at an expensive rate. 

Why was not the crop 1815 stored at home, by public aid and au 
thority, in order to encourage the Farmers, then in need, or in want 
of markets, to provide a supply against the first exigency, and to pre- 
vent the now unavoidable dependence on, and drain of, our treasure to 
other nations? 

Landholders, besides their supplies for the poor, and the charge 
they have to furnish labour, are generally obliged to give a deduc- 
tion of about one-third of the rents; and yet the Farmers hardly 
appear to recover from their despondency. Their means are so 
much reduced, and their prospects appear so doubtful, as to give 
their labours a very inferior character, in comparison of what they 
were. 

The gradual and much to be commended renewal of cash pay- 
ments at the Bank of England will effectually prevent the renewal 
of that extraordinary fall in the value of paper currency, which 
had such a dangerous effect in raisiag the nominal value of lands, 
and of the produce of land; and every considerate landholder and 
farmer in this district is now satisfied, that the land-rents must be 
subjected to a permanent reduction. 
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In these circumstances, when land proprietors are burdened with 
debts, and pressed at all hands to support the sinking country—and 
when all other classes of people (the stockholders excepted) are 
pushed to the utmost, and hardly find it possible to support their 
families and dependants,—we find some gentlemen so rash as to pro- 
pose a renewal of the cae This dangerous impost has 
been a main instrument in feducing to so low an ebb the means of 
this country; and a renewal of it, if the thing were possible in law, 
would be found in fact utterly impracticable. The attempt would 
incense the general mass of population in those classes on whom the 
country now chiefly depends ;—arid so far as it could be executed, 
it would very soon drain the life-blood of the community, by sweep- 
ing away the scanty means that lave been left us by this and other 
enormous imposts. 1st May. 

Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue weather, during the month of February; was the mildest 
that I recollect to have ever seen; but at times there were very 
heavy falls of rain, and uncommonly high winds. Fields, in good 
condition, were as verdant as in summer ;—-the thorn was putting 
forth its buds, and the hedges becoming green, even in the highest 
parts of the — By the beginning of the month, the moss- 
crops were four inches long, and the primrose was in blossom. On 
the 27th, in the morning, we had an uncommon fall of rain, with 
very loud thunder. A good deal of labour had been got forward 
upon ley-ground ; but the strong land was completely drenched, and 
ho dung or compost could be carted upon the ground. Till that 
period, the mountain flocks wete in good order; for though the 
ground was wet, there had beer no snow storms; but, upon the 
first of March, it began to snow from the west (whence, for the 
most part, the wind has blown for some months), and continued; 
with intervals, till the 7th. By that time, there was a greater 
depth of snow in the higher parts of the county than had been at 
any time during the winter, which greatly hurt the mountain flocks, 
as they had not a morsel but what was served out to them: The 
now having fallen damp, they could not work: this continued til? 
the 10th, when there was a mild thaw. A complete stop had been 
put to all out-door work, except upon dry ground near the coast. 
A good deal of rain fell till the 19th ; then some snow, with the 
keenest frost that has been felt this winter; which, in some mea- 
sure, stopped the vegetation. Prior to this, the gooseberry bushes 
were in blossom, even in the highest gardens. The weather was 
variable till the 28th, when it began to-clear up; and ever since the 
20th, we have had the finest seed-time ever remembered ; not one 
hour have the labours of the field been stopped ; never was there a 

usier time ; every hand has been employed; and the poor horses 
were driven till dark. 

Sowing began, in some parts of the county, by the 18th Marelr; 
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but, as the ground was so drenched, it did not become general till 
the end of the first week of April, and beginning of the second, 
and is not yet finished. A good breadth of land is ploughed; and 
what braird is above ground, has a promising appearance: But it is 
to be feared, that, from the scarcity of seed corn, and the high 
price, with the inability of farmers to purchase, there may be too 
much weak seed sown in the high parts of the county. The lamb- 
ing time has been such five dry weather, that a good crop of lambs 
may be expected, that will, in some measure, refund the storemas. 
ter for last year’s scanty crop, and procuce plenty for the market, 
At the House of the Muir market lately, the demand for heavy 
ewes (that is, ewes in lamb) was good, and prices improving. La. 
bourers are still suffering from low wages, and want of employ. 
ment; but, greatly to their credit, they are peaceably looking for. 
ward to better times. Little demand as yet for Black Cattle of any 
kind. Grain had been advancing all last quarter; but, from the 
promising weather, it is now rather looking down. Retail prices, 
in the market, are—Beef from 4d. to 9d. ; Mutton 6d. to 9d. 3 Veal 
4d. to 94.; Pork 4d. to 7d.; Butter 1s. 3d; all per lib. of 24 0z.— 
Quartern Loaf 1s. 5d. to 1s. Gd. ; Oat Meal from 4s. Sd. to 5s. per 
stone Amsterdam. April 24. 
Quarterly Report for Berwickshire. 

Since the date of last Report, January Z4tn, the weather has 
been as fine, and as encouraging for every field operation, as could 
have been wished by the keenest agriculturist, with the exception of 
February 4th and 20th, when we had heavy falls of rain and sleet, 
succeeded, for a few days, by pretty smart frosts. From the be- 
ginning till the 11th of March, there was frost, sometimes father 
keen in the night; and, from the Ist to the 4th, slight showers 
of snow, which returned on the 19th, and continued till the 22d, 
and again on the 9th of April, and continued till the 11th. In the 
end of January, and during great part of the succeeding months, 
the weather was more like summer than that of our ordinary spring 
months; and there has been almost no rain; but we have had un- 
usually high west winds. 

The sowing of Oats commenced, on Tweedside, as early as the 
24th of February, but did not become general till the 11th or 12th 
of March ; and, on many farms, was completed by the 26th of that 
month, under the most flattering auspices. So far as the braird has 
appeared, it is sufficiently promising. Owing to the favourable sea- 
son, we have a considerable breadth of spring Wheat. Where the 
seed was sound, both winter and spring Wheats have a good aspect; 
but where the seed was inferior, it does not plant well; and some 
fields have so completely failed, that they have been ploughed up, 
and sown with Oats. The sowing of Barley, even on our highest 
farms, is nearly conclided ; and the planting of Potatoes going 
briskly on, in the most favourable circumstances. Fallows were 
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never in better trim for working ; but, owing to the wetness of the 
preceding summer, they are very foul. 

Turnips, in consequence of the fine season, and sound state of the 
root, have carried forward the stock much longer than could have 
been expected; but at this date are nearly at aclose. Since our 
last, we have heard of some fields let as high as Gd. per week to be 
eaten by Hogs on the ground, and for older Sheep in proportion. 
The greater-part of those taken by the acre, turned out still dear- 
er—Fodder, with a few exceptions, is in sufficient supply.—Clover 
and Ryegrass Hay sells just now at Is. 3d. per stone. Fat has 
brought from 6s. to 7s. 6d. per stone Dutch, sinking the offal; but 
few lots reached 7s.6d. Of Black Cattle, there is still an abundant 
supply ; but Sheep, for the butcher, begin to be scarce. Meat has 
been sold in retail, at 4d. to 6d. per lib. Dutch. Pork, which im- 
proved since last Report to 5s. 4d. per stone English, has declined 
to 4s. 3d. and to 4s. per do. Fed Veal is in plenty, and from 6d. to 
10d. per lib. Horses have fallen considerably in the markets in our 
vicinity during the Quarter; and Milch Cows for the Edinburgh 
market are from one-third to nearly one-half below what they would 
have brought last year. New dropped Calves for rearing have been 
bought from 8s. to 12s., and can be had now on easier terms. Grass 
Parks nearly average last year’s rents. ‘Too much rent is still pro- 
mised for farms. Store flocks are in ordinary condition; Ewes ra- 
ther better, and Hogs rather below that of last year. At Gifford 
fair, the market for great Ewes from this county—Cheviot do. sold 
from 14s. to 20s.; Bred do. reached 25s.; and half bred do. 19s. 
per head. The Lambing season, which commenced, in the highest 
parts of the county, about the 12th of the present month, has been 
uniformly excellent—but the drought and night frosts have kept the 
pastures rather bare; but, during the last four remarkably genial 
days, were fast improving. But this day is cold and bleak. 

Wheat, during the quarter, has brought from 35s. to 60s. per 
boll of 6 Winchester bushels, and is looking downward.—Barley for 
seed, from 38s. to 46s. per do. Comparatively little of these species 
of grain, of our own growth, has been used for Meal or Pearl Bar- 
ley, owing to the extensive importation from Norfolk and Lincoln- 
shire, Mealing Oats, in the lower part of the county, have sold 
from 28s. to 38s. per boll, and Seed do. from 32s. to 40s., and the 
demand brisk, as none of the Lammermuir Oats could be sown. — 
Peas for seed, from 50s. to 60s. per boll, and were got mostly from 
England, as very few of our own produce could with safety be put into 
the ground.—English Beans, and those of crop 1815, were general- 
ly sown, for the same reason.—Flour, from 105s. to 95s. per sack of 
20 stones English.—Oatmeal, from 70s. to 75s. per load of 16 stones 
Dutch ;—sold in retail from 4s. to 4s. 16d. per stone.—Barley do. 
has declined from 4s. 2d. to 2s. 8d. per stone.—Peas do. from 4s. 2d. to 
2s. 8d. per do.—Broad Clover has been purchased from 6/. to 84. per 
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cwt. ; White do. the same: but few good samples of either were pre. 
sented in the market.—Rye Grass, a great proportion of which was 
seed of crop 1815, from 30s. to 55s. per boll—New Grasses, none 
of which have been thrown out by the frost, though not far advane. 
ed, have abundance of plants.—Potatoes for seed, sell from 4s. to 
4s. 6d. per firlot ; and Lintseed from 20d. to 2s. per capful.—Quar- 
tern Loaf, 1s. 6d. to Is. 4d. 

Hinds, who remain with their present masters, have nearly the 
same gains for next as for the present year: anumber of those, how. 
ever, who flit, were hired at about 2/. less per annum. All the 
hiring markets were numerously attended, and many could not find 
places ; as, owing to the high price of grain, many have substitut- 
ed single servants for hinds, which will increase the number of cot- 
tagers and day-labourers. Single men-servants are, at a late mar- 
ket, engaged from 3/. to 5l. for the half year; but few get 5/— 
Women do. from 3/. to 4/.; and some for milking ewes at 4/. 10s.; 
and hiring very dull.—Fiars of the county, for croup 1816, previous 
to Candlemas, struck on the 6th of March last, are as under: 
Wheat, 2/. 8s. ; Merse Barley, 1/. 16s. 4d. ; Lammermuir do. 11. 115.5 
Scotch Barley, 1/. 8s.; Merse Oats, 1/.9s. 10d.; Lammermuir do., 
17, 3s. 10d. ; Peas, 2/. 9s.; Oatmeal, 1/. 12s. 9d. all per Berwick. 
shire boll. 

The Tweedside Agricultural Society held their spring show of 
stock at Cornhill, on the 7th curt.; when Mr Abraham Wilson, Id- 
ington Mains, received the premium of twenty guineas for the best 
stallion for work horses; and Mr John Wilson, wright in Cold. 
stream, two guineas for his iron plough. From the Border Agricul- 
tural Society, who held their show at Kelso, on the 9th of Aprii, 
Thomas Nisbet of Mersington, Esq. received half of the premium 
for the best draught stallion, and the full premium for the best mare 
for breeding carriage horses; and William Robertson of Ladykirk, 
Esq. the premium for the two best steers of the short-horned breed, 
three years old, grass 1817. 

In consequence of the failure of Wheat in the county, and of all 
kinds of grain in Lammermuir ; the payment of arrears of the pro- 
perty-tax, and other public burdens ; and the depression in the prices 
of Cattle, especially of lean stock, the gloom which has so long 
pervaded the farming interest, is still deepening ; of course, unless 
the proprietors of land, who have not yet followed the example of 
those who have generously let down their rents, now give prompt 
and ample deductions, the most fatal consequences to the tenants 
must speedily ensue, as well as serious loss to the landlord. The 
heart sickens at the perusal of the uncommonly numerous advertise- 
ments of the sale ‘ of the whole stock, implements of husbandry, 
&c.’ of farmers who are already ruined, which crowd the columns 
of the newspapers: And what has already taken place, scems only to 
be che beginning of sorrows |— April 25. 
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Quarterly Report for Dumfries- shire. 

Tue weather for the first half of this spring quarter, was a con- 
tinuation of that of the previous year. It was near the middle of 
March before Oats could be sown in the driest land, and then only 
for two days. The alternate frost and rain interrupted it again; and 
it was near the end of the month before sowing became general. The 
operations of the plough, however, having been carried on through 
the season beyond expectation, and the weather with the beginning 
of April having set in dry and temperate, the Oat sowing was ac- 
complished as well, and in as short a time, ‘as has been remembered 
in any year. The sufficiency of the seed was generally doubted ; 
but this was guarded against by giving an additional quantity, which 
appears to have been a proper precaution. The extent of land sown 
with this Grain is generally considered to be beyond the average ; 
and the present state of the weather being so favourable for giving 
root to the seed, affords a good prospect for the ensuing crop of 
Oats. Barley is now generally sown under favourable circumstances, 
excepting that the season is rather dry. The breadth of land under 
that crop is rather greater than usual, from the disappointment of 
sowing Wheat in the autumn upon potatoe and turnip land. 

The Potatoe crop is now nearly planted, and to a great extent 
also, by the farmers ; but it is a matter of regret that many of the 
cotters and tradespeople in the country can with difficulty obtain 
seed for the land they used to plant, though it is allowed that the 
farmers generally show a proper liberality in giving accommodations 
to these classes, who have endured so many privations through the 
season. 

The Wheat sown upon fallows early in the autumn is extremely 
promising ; but the quantity of this, it must be owned, is very mo- 
derate ; and what was sown later in the autumn, and almost wholly with 
seed of the last crop, appears very sickly and backward. It however 
seems to keep root tolerably well; and if genial weather follow soon, 
the crop may not be a deficient one, as there seems to be enough of 
plants in the ground. 

The current prices of the best Wheat of last crop are from 11s. 
to 13s.; Barley from 5s to 7s.; Oats, the Potatoe kind, from 5s. to 
6s. 6d. the bushel ; Potatoes from 3s. to 3s. 6d. the cwt. The quane 
tity of Oats remaining in the hands of farmers, seems, in this coun- 
ty, to be barely sufficient for its supply till harvest. It will be aided 
much, however, by the large quantity of unsound Wheat of last 
crop, still unthrashed, and which cannot be disposed of to bakers, 
or for shipping. 

Cattle are now selling and leaving a moderate profit for winter 
keeping, though very far under the returns which farmers had a few 
ee ago. The price of good Galloway Stots for the Norfolk mar- 

et, may be reckoned at present about 40 per cent. under the prices 
three years ago. Fat Cattle, now become scarce, have advanced in 
price, and sell from Gs. to 8s. the stone sinking offals. 
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Sheep on store-farms have wintered well; and, should the present 
fine weather continue, the crop of lambs will be abundant. Great 
Ewes, sold to the Lothian markets, have left a moderate profit for 
keeping ; but those sent to Yorkshire have been difficult to sell, and 
there are great apprehensions that the June and July markets for 
rough sheep, in the north of England, on which a great proportion 
of the county depends, will be lower than those of last year. In. 
deed it is evident thatthe present prices of Mutton and Wool, only 
two thirds of their former rates, must cause a corresponding fall in 
the price of young Sheep.—24. April. 

Fifeshire Quarterly Report. 

~ A coxTinvuep tract of good dry weather has forwarded all the ope. 
rations of agriculture, and the Oat seed is completed in most advan. 
tageous circumstances. A good deal of Barley is sown, on ground 
in a most favourable state for that crop; add to this, that Peas and 
Beans have also had a most favourable seed time ; and for some days 
preceding this date, the weather has been warmer than it was in the 
month of June last year. The effects on Grass and Wheat, as well 
as on all other crops, are very perceptible ; and present appearances 
make an early harvest at least probable. A large quantity of Pota- 
toes is planted. The price of Seed Potatoes, instead of being im- 
moderately high, fell from 12s. to 8s. per boll. 

It is observed, however, that Wheat, sown from crop 1516, is 
in general thin, poor, and sickly; while that from crop 1815 is 
very good, and sufficiently thick on the ground. The Oats, on 
many farms, were unfit for seed ; but still, through the extreme po- 
verty and distress of farmers, it is believed that many have sowi 
such as they had; so that a failure of the crop, from this cause, is 
to be dreaded. 

Turnips were not hurt at all by frost, but continue fresh and good 
to this date; when what remain must be pulled, to have the Bar- 
ley sown. 

Grass Parks have, in general, set at last year’s rent, without much 
variation. ‘The cause of these maintaining their price, is believed to 
be the fall in the price of Cattle, which is fully one-third of their 
former value ; and Lean Stock being almost unsaleable at any price, 
farmers were compelled to take Grass enclosures, and keep on in 
‘hope of better markets at a future period. 

The quality of the Wheat, crop 1816, is so inferior, that a market 
cannot be found for it. ‘The Peas crop failed entirely, and the 
Oats were also of a very inferior quality ; so that, notwithstanding 
prices have been even higher than the farmer himself would wish, 
that crop affords him not the smallest relief from the losses sustained 
from the excessive low prices of the two preceding crops: His difii- 
culties continue; and he is disabled from affording the labour and 
manure he knows to be necessary, and would give, were it in his 
power. No scarcity of grain, however, is to be apprehended before 
next harvest, which there is reason to expect, may be both early and 
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abundant, at least where the cause before mentioved does nct ope- 
rate. 

The distress.of the labouring poor may assuredly be traced back 
to that fatal measure of delaying to pass the Corn Importation Bill 
above twelve months after the proper time. The effect has been, to 
disable the proprietor, as well as the farmer, from employing the 
necessary hands, by compelling them to sell the produce of the 
ground at one half the expense it costs to raise it. It has also tend- 
ed to decrease the quantity of corn, from the want of the correct 
culture formerly applied. 

The Weavers are all employed. The wages indeed very low, 
from Gs. to 9s. per week. The raw material has fallen nearly one 
half. ‘The consequence is, that goods are now manufactured so 
low, as not to be undersold by those of any nation in Europe; and 
the probability is very strong, that our trade will soon revive. Day- 
labourers have not the same happy prospect. From the inability 
of their usual employers, many willing to work can find no employ- 
ment. ‘The wages from Is to 1s. 6d. per day.—26th April. 

Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue months of January, February, and part of March, were un- 
commonly mild and genial for that season of the year. Field oper- 
ations, which had been left far in arrear last autumn, were brought 
forward. ‘The sowing of Wheat was completed, together with that of 
Beans and Peas. On some sandy and gravelly soils, Oats and Barley 
began to be sown, and Potatoes to be planted, about the end of 
February and beginning of March, About the 20th of March, a 
very intense frost set in, accompanied with boisterous wind, varying 
from W. to N. E. The thermometer was often much lower than it 
had been at any time the preceding winter; and frequently the 
ploughs and harrows could not work, Bright sunshine, however, 
prevailed, excepting a few interruptions from slight showers of snow. 
This weather continued until the 16th of this month; and, on the 
19th, favourable showers began to fall. There is an old-fashioned 
remark in some parts of the country, that a peck of March dust is 
worth a boll of gold. This has been abundantly realized here ; al- 
though, from the excessive soaking the land received last year, it 
required a long track of drought to produce the effect. It is sup- 
posed there never was such an extent of land turned over by the 
plough in this county, at any former period, as has been turned this 
spring, and that the seed never was inserted in a drier bed. This 
you will admit to be a very favourable prognostic of a good crop, 
provided the seed has been good. Upon this our farmers have 
spared neither labour nor expense; and, during winter, have been 
trying the different kinds of seed in pots, before they ventured to 
insert them in the field. It is possible, however, that after all their 
endeavours they may be disappointed ; and that seed may be suffi- 
ciently fresh and uninjured by frost, to enable it to germinate or 
spring, and yct not so plump or replete with farina, as to enable it 
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to yield a vigorous pliant, It is well known, that during the process 
of germination, the farina or starch in seeds, by absorbing atmosphe. 
ric oxygen, is converted into sugar, to nourish the infant plant, un. 
til it can insert its roots in the soil, and spread its leaves in the air, 
and thus find nourishment for itself. If this sugar be not in suffi- 
cient quantity, or rather, if it be not superabundant, a sickly or 
rickety plant will be produced, similar to an anima] that has not 
received a due proportion of its mother’s milk. Men of renown, 
whose opinions are oracular, ought therefore to be cautious in recom- 
mending shrivelled, or ill-filled seed, if it be otherwise sound. Al- 
though it is possible that such seed may contain as mych substance 
as is necessary to produce the effect, yet the chances are against it; 
and it is always best to err upon the safe side, by using seed which 
contains a superabundance of nourishment for the infant plant. Ex. 
cepting a few patches to he sown with Barley, or planted with Po. 
tatoes, the whole of our Spring operations have been completed in 
the most favourable circumstances. The lands intended for Turnips 
and for naked Fallows, have received their first preparations. Ve- 
getation, however, of the Wheat and Grass, was more lively before 
the late frost, than it has been since. This was partly owing to the 
cold, which shrivelled the tender plants, partly to the want of moist- 
ure to encourage their growth. Now that the weather is become 
more favourable, a very rapid vegetation may be expected. Those 
who depend upon Peats for fuel, found their situation very uncom- 
fortable last winter ; as very few of these articles could be dried last 
summer, so as to be fit for use. They have been turning and dry- 
ing the last year’s casting this Spring; but they find the substance 
very much washed from them, and hardly any thing left but fibres, 
which yield little heat. 

Prices remain nearly as stated in our last. Seyeral cargoes of 
foreign grain, especially Oats, have arrived in our ports. The lat- 
ter is generally found to be inferior to our own produce, bad as it 
was last year. Trade and Manufactures continue as languid as 
ever ; and indeed it is evident, that during the war these were over- 
done. The high demand for our fabrics during war, occasioned such 
an immense quantity of machinery to be put in motion, as complete- 
ly to glut the market during peace. Other nations, too, have ad- 
gpted our spinning machinery, and are likely to supply themselves, 
It seems necessary to reduce our production within the demand that 
is still left. Perhaps, were Spanish America brought under a wise 
and equitable government, and a free trade, a new vent might be 
opened for opr manufactures, 

On Tuesday, the 15th current, the Spring show and competition 
for premiums, given by the Eastern Forfarshire Farming Associa- 
tion, was held on Trinity Muir, Brechin; the Honourable William 
Maule M.P. Preses. The various kinds of Stock exhibited at- 
tracted general approbation. Among the premiums, we shall only 
notice Twenty Guineas for the best Stallion, the property of Mr 
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David Buchan, tenant at Muirhead. A premium of Fifteen Guineas 
was awarded to the second best Stallion; and, by the rules of the 
Society, these horses are bound to serve in the district next sum- 
mer, at stipulated prices. For the best three-year old Bull, a pre- 
mium of Ten Guineas was awarded to Mr David Hilloch, at Fin- 
haven. For the second best, a premium of Seven Guineas, to Mr 
James Black, tenant at Barrelwell. For the best two-year old Bull, 
a premium of Five Guineas, to Mr Smith at Newbiggin. Several 
other premiums were awarded, for the best Stots, Wedders, and 
Stock of various descriptions. ‘The President announced the arrival 
of several improved Implements of Husbandry on his farm at Pan- 
mure, to which he invited the attention of the Association. 

30th April. 

Inverness-shire Quarterly Report, 

Since our last communication, the weather has, in general, been 
boisterous. The month of February, which, in this climate, com- 
monly exhibits, in quick succession, every feature of the winter, with 
short intervals, was this year uncommonly uniform. The high wind 
was remarkable, and sometimes accompanied with rain and sleet, and 
terrible storms of thunder and lightning. The greater part of the 
month of March was likewise unsteady, but not so wet and cold as 
February ; however, we had dreadful gales, and had also some snow 
and frost for a few days; but, on the whole, the Spring has not been 
unfavourable to vegetation, and agricultural labour is in a sufficient- 
ly forward state. The Wheat braird has a healthy appearance ; and 
the Grass fields haye already a vivid green hue. The buds of the 
earlier sorts of trees and bushes are greatly expanded ; and vegeta- 
tion may certainly be said to be as far advanced as in the middle of 
May last year. Excepting in elevated situations, the Oats are laid 
down. Potatoes are planting ; and it is hoped the Barley will re- 
ceive a good bed. A better Lambing-time we do not remember. 
The price of Wool, too, is said to be advanced. A few drovers 
have made their appearance ; and Cattle have been bought with a 
shade of briskness at a trifling advance. Nevertheless, the condition 
and prospects of the farmer still continue gloomy. 

We stated in our last Report, that many of our proprietors found 
it necessary to agree to considerahle abatements in their rents; but 
experience shows, that even these reduced rents cannot be paid; and 
no doubt is entertained among competent judges, that a still further 
reduction is indispensable. So racked indeed have the rents in ge- 
neral been—so inattentiye haye the proprietors been to the circum- 
stances of their tenants, that the lower classes of tenants are reduced 
to a state approaching to desperation, Actions of sequestration and 
removings have been issued in great numbers ; but the factors and 
agents see that it can serve no good purpose to proceed with the sales 
of farm-stock. From the circumstances of the country at large, it is 
scarcely possible to obtain money ; rents are consequently much in 
arrears, and the mania of offering farms to let has almost subsided, 
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One proprietor, whose rental in various counties is 40,0002. a year, 
and whose nominal rental in this county is about 15,000/., has, it is 
said, received not more than 10 per cent. of his whole rent for the 
last crop! On one estate, we are assured, that not much more 
than one-fortieth of the rent has been paid; but, indeed, a different 

result could not be expected, from the system by which thev were 
imposed on ; even in the best times, the tenants w ould have difficulty 
in paying regularly ; hence those who promoted and adopted such a 
system, are now to all appearance to be the severest sufferers. No 
wonder, then, that the lower class should be greatly dissatisfied with 
their condition, and glad to seck, in Transatlantic regions, those com- 
forts which they cannot attain at home. But, unfortunately, liable 
as they are to be deprived of their whole property, and burthened 
with numerous families, they are utterly unable to pay the e xpense 
of a passage to America, or betake themselves at home to any bene- 
ficial employment. These remarks are applicable to the generality 
of tenants who pay under $O/. per annum of rent, and to those who 
posscss farms in common occupancy, in what is provincially denomi- 
nated ‘Small Tenants’ Towns,’ which comprehend by far the greater 
number of our tenantry. The tenants of other classes, less depend. 
ent on their Jandlords, and less ready to submit to the rapacity of 
Jand-letting guacks, are not in equal difficulty; but they also, like 
every other class, remain in embarrassment. 

For the reasons stated in our last Report, distillation, from which 
much was expected, has afforded litt!c relief; and at present the 
bissiness seems to be on the decline. Smuggling has again increas- 
ed, but is by no means so prevalent as it was before the passing 07 
the late statute. A number of illicit distillers have lately been fined 
with more than ordinary severity by the Justices of the Peace. 
Others have been prosecuted before the Court of Exchequer, and 
will be fined, no doubt, to the utinost extent of the law. Notwith- 
standing, however, these measures, the price of whisky is not so high 
as it was three months ago. 

Labour is pretty much the same as last Quarter. The operations 
on the Caledonian Canal and Highland Roads are resumed. The 
Canal is expected to be open te Loch Ness in course of the summer. 
It would have been navigable thus far some time ago, were it not 
that, owing to the porosity of the soil in some parts of the line, it 
was found necessary to make additional puddling to a considerable 
extent. The great Highland road leading from our Caledonian me- 
tropolis to Sky, it is expected, will be completed in the month of 
July next. This is perhaps one cf the most important roads hither- 
to made, in conjunction with the Parliamentary Commissioners. 

The great annual fair for the suiec of Sheep and Wool, the pro- 
duce of the Highlands in general, was hitherto held at Fort- William ; 
but, from the scanty accommodation offered to the vast concourse of 
people who resorted thither, it has been resolved by the greater 
number of our northern storemasters, and their southern correspond- 
ents, to transact their business henceforth at Inverness. 
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A market will be held, as usual, at Fort-William, on the 2d Tues- 
day of June ; but the principal business will be done at Inverness on 
that day-eight-days, which day is appointed for the general fair :— 
This is an article of importance. 

The fiar prices were fixed last week as follows—Wheat from 35s. 
to 40s.; Oats 55s. to 40s.; Barley 35s. to 40s.; Oatmeal 38s. per 
boll. The price of seed Oats was higher than here stated, accord- 
ing to quality. Indeed, the prices of grain are very various, owing 
to the great variety of samples, in consequence of the last bad har- 
vest. The crop of Peas and Beans failing, our supply of these for 
seed was from the south market.— April 23. 

Kineardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Tuere is scarcely a spring season on record that has afforded 
such a succession of dry, squally, sunshiny weather, as that which 
forms the subject of this Report; and none, in my recollection, 
in which there was more field work performed, or in which the seeds 
were got into the ground, from first to last, in so dry a state. In 
short, ‘the season has been peculiarly favourable tu every description 
of agricultural operations; and, although there has frequently been 
pretty smart frosts, these were always of so shor! a duration, and so 
seldom accompanied by snow, that the plough has not often been im- 
peded a whole day during the quarter, 

It is said to be thirty-six or thirty-seven years since we had such 
a season; a circumstance which reminds me of a remark of the ce- 
lebrated Bacon respecting the weather, which I shall use the free- 
dom to quote. ‘ It is observed, ’ says that philosopher, ‘ in the Low 
* Countries (1 know not in what part), that every five-and-thirty years 
the same kind and suit of years and weathers comes about again ; as 
great frosts, great wet, great droughts, warm winters, summers 
with little heat, and the like; and they call it the prime: It isa 
thing I do the rather mention, because, computing backwards, I 
have found some concurrence.’ ‘To return. An apprehension of 
the weakness of this year’s grain, prevented many from sowing so 
early as they otherwise would have done; consequently, except a few 
Peas and Beans, sowing did not become gencral until about the 18th 
or 19th March, which is no doubt sufficiently early, in any season, 
for our Potato Oat. Owing to the excessive dryness of the ground, 
it is feared that a great deal of the latest sown Oats will make a very 
irregular braird ; for although grasses, shrubs, and deep-rooted plants, 
had made good progress for some time previous to these three days 
(which have been stormy), there is not moisture in old ploughed 
land to cause them vegetate, nor, as yet, the prospect of any. No- 
thing, however, could have been more favourable to Potatoe-plant- 
ing; and this operation, which is now about over, was never per- 
formed in better style, or with a better prospect of success. Bark 
sowing is well advanced, and, in numberless instances, completed ; 
and, as part of it was sown almost as soon as any Oats, a good deal 
is in braird, and looks tolerably well. But it is impossible, as yet, 
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to report, with any degree of certainty, respecting the general ap. 
pearance of the braird, there being at least two-thirds of both Oats 
and Barley yet invisible, or, at best, only beginning to look up, 
All I have seen, looks middling ; and, from the attention almost uni- 
versally bestowed on the selection of the seed, one would think it 
will not be deficient in thickness to a great extent. The roller has 
had much more than its usual share of employment this season, as 
both turnip and heavy lands have run very much into clods, 

Wheats were a good deal nipt, and in some instances cast out, 
by the frosts of February and March; but, upon the whole, they 
present a close, healthy aspect. ‘Turnips are almost everywhere 
consumed; and cattle are now chiefly supported with hay and straw, 
The season has been extremely auspicious to the Sheep-farmer, 
whose stock encountered it in low condition. The demand for win. 
tering cattle has been as brisk as was expected ; but, unless those in 
fine condition, prices have been extremely low. Stackyards are not 
thought deficient of the ordinary bulk ; but, in point of grain, they 
certainly are. The extra quantity of grain required for the support 
of the labouring stock, and sowing the ground, in years like these, 
are incidents which greatly curtail the disposeable produce. 

Prices of Grain have kept pretty stationary during the quarter. 
Seed Oats, from 28s. to 35s. per boil; Oatmeal, never above 2s,, 
and seldom below Is. 11d. per peck. Present price of Quartern 
Loaf, Is. 2d. and 1s. 4d. Labourers have been pretty regularly 
employed during the winter and spring months; and such as were 
found unable to support themselves and families, have been aided by 
subscription. From 6s. to 8s. per week, without victuals, seems to 
be a medium of wages. The Justice-of-Peace Regulations for the 
suppression of vagrants, continue to produce the desired effect. 
Previous to the adoption of these Regulations, we were much mo- 
Jested with a set of idle, pilfering vagabonds; and now and then 
with hordes of gipsies from the south country.——26¢h April. 

? Letter from Glasgow, 23th April. 

From the date of Jaft Report till about the end of March, the wea- 
ther was, in general, wet and ftormy ; but during the whole of this 
month, it has been remarkably fine :—indeed, a better feed-time has 
feldom been experienced in this part of the country. The foil is in 
mich better order, and has been more eafily wrought, than could have 
been expeéted, from the flight and fhort-continued frofts, and the long 
zraéts of wet weather, with which we were vifited during winter. The 
forward and luxuriant appearance of Oats and Barley, gives reafon to 
anticipate both an abundant and an early crop. The early fown Wheats 
Jooked well all along, and are at prefent in a very forward and vigor- 
ous ftate. Such as were fown at a later period, more efpecially New 
Wheats, appeared for a long time fo thin upon the ground, and had 
withal fo delicate and fickly an afpeét, as to threaten a complete fail- 
ure. Inthe courfe of the present month, however, they have mate- 
rially improved; and, provided the weather continue favourable, it is 
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not improbable that they may yet turn out a fair crop. The fown 
Graffes, likewife, are rapidly recovering from the injury which they 
fuffered from the cold rains which prevailed throughout the month of 
March, and now promife to turn out well. The farmers in this neigh. 
bourhood are at prefent wholly occupied in preparing their Potatoe 
land ; and if the weather continue dry for two weeks longer, that part 
of their labour will be at an end. 

The apprehenfion of fcarcity and famine, occafioned by the failure 
of the laft crop, has happily proved unfounded. We have never feen 
our markets more abundantly fupplied with all kinds of Grain, than 
they are at prefent. This is partly owing to the large fteck of old 
grain in the country at the end of laft harveft, and‘partly to the almoft 
incredible diminution of confumpt, occafioned by the general alarm of 
approaching fcarcity, and the confequent rife in the price of provifions. 
Our imports, alfo, have of late been extenfive. Early in the winter, 
indeed, we exported a confiderable quantity of fine old grain to Ireland 
and Liverpool ; but are now, in return, receiving from the former, large 
fupplies of Oats, which, although not fo produétive as crop 1815, are 
of good quality in general, and have contributed not a little to the re- 
duétion of prices. Should importation continue to any great extent, 
and the weather prove favourable to the growing crop, our markets 
will, no doubt, experience a ftill further decline. Annexed you have- 
the prefent ftate of the Glafgow market. 

Old Wheat, - - 60s, to 66s. s 

New ditto, - - 358. to or per boll of 240 lib. 

Englifh Barley, 48s. to Sos. 

Scotch ditto - 30s, to 36s. 

Old Beans, - 35% to 388. > per boll Stirlingfhire meafure. 

New ditto, - 308. to 32s. 

Grey Peas, - - 368. to 38s, 

Britifh Oats, - - 328. to 36s. 

Trifh milling ditto, 378. to sof per boll of 264 lib. 

Ditto, inferior, - 308. to 348. 

Foreign, beft, - 36s. to 38s. 

Ditto, inferior, - 28s. to 328, 

Oatmeal, - - - 36s. to 378.| per boll of 140 lib. 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

As the weather throughout the whole of last Quarter was singu- 
larly favourable for rural operations, the ploughing of ley for Oats, 
&c. was concluded by the beginning of March; and, soon after, e« 
very individual in the district was actively employed in getting 
the different species of spring grain put into the ground, and the 
whole has been almost everywhere finished, without the slightest 
interruption by even a single shower. Indeed, the only exception 
may be a few instances, where the sowing of Barley has been pur- 
posely delayed in expectation of rain, of which there is still no pros- 
pect. Notwithstanding the dry state of the ground when the Beans 
and Oats were sown, yet a very great proportion of these grains 


t per boll Stirlingfhire meafure. 
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are at present underexceedingly unpromising circumstances. Beans, 
sown early in dry free soils, are now quite visible in the drills, from 
end to end; but upon clayey land, where they were later in being 
got in, and where of course the soil was rougher, hardly a plant, 
in many instances, is as yet to be seen pointing above the sur- 
face. Many of the Oat-fields are likewise but partially braird. 
ed, especially the Potato-Oats, where many instances can be seen 
of perhaps not one grain in six having as yet vegetated ; and in- 
deed the best looking fields are very backward, with generally a 
sickly hue, as grub-worms appear to be very plentiful this season, 
which in some situations are making dreadful ravages. Upon the 
whole, under all circumstances, heat and genial rains were proba- 
bly never more required than at present in this district. It is so 
far pleasant to state, however, that the Wheats are generally thriv- 
ing finely, as dry weather at this season is always favourable to 
that grain; at the same time, they are later than frequently is the 
case, although that defect may yet be fully repaired by the after 
weather. 

Turnip-fed Sheep sold readily, and at good prices, about five or 
six weeks ago; but when they were expected still to improve in 
price, they met a sudden check, and feli considerably in value.— 
Cattle have likewise had a very heavy sale lately ; yet, after ail, 
the Turnip Crop, in most cases, has paid the farmer a fair profit. 
Great Ewes were more in demand this Spring, and at higher pri- 
ces, than what might have been anticipated in the autumn. The 
common Black-faced Ewes were from 12s. to 15s. 6d. a head ; and 
those of the Cheviot breed brought from 14s. to 19s. a piece ; and 
as the Lambing season has been favourable, it is expected that.the 
Grazier will this season be paid for his trouble with the above pri- 
ces, at least the Lambs already carried to market have brought to- 
lerable prices, fetching from 15s. to 22s. a head. 

Corn-markets for some time past have been exceedingly dull, e- 
specially for Wheat, middling and inferior samples of which can 
hardly be got quit of at any price. Sales have been made at from 
25s. to 30s. per boll, where the produce did not exceed three bolls 
per acre, and from land which is rented at 4/. and.5/. Indeed, 
unless a demand comes from some other quarter, it may be doubt- 
ed -whether or not the produce of the county can be disposed of 
before the next crop comes into the market; and the very inferior 
quality of a great proportion of it has hitherto prevented it from 
finding a market elsewhere. Good Barley for seed has brought 
from 40s. to 50s. per boll; but the greater portion being inferior 
grain, is with difficulty disposed of at any price. Bad as the crop 
of Peas and Beans was, yet the supply of these grains has ever 
been equal to the demand, with prices from 25s. to 34s. for New, 
and from 34s. to 40s. per boll for Old,—a great proportion of the 
latter being this Spring brought to market, which were chiefly 
bought for sowing, as the New grain in many cases could not be 
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trusted for that purpose. Oats have hitherto been in sufficient sup- 
ply for the demand, with prices pretty stationary for some time 
past,—Common Oats bringing about 30s. to 34s., and Potato-Oats 
from 34s. to 37s.; although in the time of seed they were two or 
three shillings higher.——- May 3. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue sowing of Spring Corn became pretty general about the 
middle of March, before the high winds from the west, which had 
prevailed through the winter, had entirely subsided. This induced 
maay, during intervals of comparative calm, to sow faster than the 
land could be harrowed. 

On the 20th, and three following days, the frost was so strong, 
asnot only to stop the harrows but also the ploughs; and fears 
were entertained for the safety of the grain that lay thus exposed 
to the influence of such rigorous weather. Fortunately, the ground 
was dry, ard the grain came up evidently without injury. 

Since that period, the seed-time has proved one of the very best 
that is remembered, and affords perhaps the only cheering prospect 
that is left the Farmer to contemplate. 

Last year’s Wheat proves ruinous to the growers; for while they 
are only receiving the prices which good crops would warrant them 
to expect, such is the deficiency in quantity and quality,. that they 
do not draw half the value of such crops, and that too without a 
ready demand and prompt payment. It is sold in small quantities 
weekly, to be mixed with Wheat of a superior quality. 

The demand for Ewes in lamb at the House-of-Muir markets, 
was brisker than expected, and was evidently from two to three shi!- 
lings a head higher on the second than on the first market-day. Bat 
it is apprehended, that this is only a lecal and temporary start 
for the circumstances of the cou ntry are such, as not to war- 
rant the expectation of a permanent rise in Stock of any kind, 
April 28th. 

West Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Berore the month of April, we had very variable weather, and 
the lands were extremely wet ; but since, we have enjoye od the best 
season for working the ground, and getting the grain sown, that has 
heen remembered by the oldest farmer. Vegetation is also consi- 
derably advanced, having had no east winds, witich usually prevail 
at this season of the year, and retard it. ‘The early sown Wheats 
promise well, especia! iy those sown with the grain of crop L815; 
but the late sown fic!ds that were sown with the seed of crop 1316, 
have a sickly appearance. 

The prices of Wheat continue low, owing to its inferior quality, 
being from 30s. to 36s. per boll of four bushels ; Barley from 35s. te 
40s, per boll of six bushels ; ; Oats, same measure, from 30s. to 403 ; 
Seed Peas were from 35s. to 40s. per boll of four bushels. Lean Stock 
bring very inferior prices, as do Milk Cows, in our markets. Fac 
Cattle from 7s. to 7s. Gd. per stone of 174 ib. sinking offals. But- 
cher Meat from 4d. to 6d. per Jib. 
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Ewes in lamb have brought better prices than were at first ex. 
pected ; the prices of the Black-faced moorland breed being from 
13l. to 18/. per score. 

Horses still continue at low prices, except very superior kinds.— 
April 25th. : 

Morayshire Quarterly Report. 

The winter and spring have both been uncommonly favourable 
for farming operations. The young Wheats are close and healthy ; 
nearly all the Oat Seed is put in; and several fields of Barley sown. 
Some few of the latter are even in braird. 

Stackyards have yielded miserably; and the prices (of Wheat 
particularly) have not risen in proportion to the deficiency ; so that 
another year of distress has been added to the former, and the po- 
verty of farmers still further increased. Land-rent is falling, parti 
cilarly on large farms; but has not yet declined so much as may be 
expected, supposing the ‘ Peace Establishment’ to continue as un- 
favourable to farmers as it has hitherto been. Wages are a good 
deal lower. Good Ploughmen get 5/. to 5/. 103. for six months, 
Day-labourers 1s., and two meals per day. 

Cattle are in no request; insomuch, that we scarcely know any 
thing of the prices, but by reports from the South. The few beasts 
required for the Elgin market, have been bought about 6s. the stone 
sinking offals. Beef sells for 5d. per 174.0z. Wheat 30s. to 36s. 
per boll. It was lately higher. For Barley there is little demand: 
—the prices may be quoted from 30s. to 40s. Oatmeal 3ts. for 9 
stone. Oats $4s. to 40s. for 5 firlots. Hay 8d. to 10d. per stone. 

Swine had begun to be reared in considerable numbers in this 
county; but the price has for some years been so small, and the dif- 
ficulty of selling them for anything so great, that the breeding of 
this kind of stock has been completely discouraged, and the number 
now in the county is very inconsiderable. The highest price this 
season has been 23s. the cwt., or something under 3d. per lib.— 
29th April. 

Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

The month of February was uncommonly mild and favourable to 
vegetation. Such a tract of fine weather, indeed, at that season, 
has never perhaps been experienced in this climate. Though the 
wind was almost always high, and sometimes even violent, there 
was nothing to retard field labour, which went on with scarcely any 
interruption, and was, at the end of the month, in an unusual state of 
forwardness. It rained frequently, but never in very great quanti- 
ties; in no instance amounting to 4 tenths in 24 hours. The ther- 
mometer rose sometimes as high as 544, and never was lower than 
3 degrees below the freezing point. ‘Ihe weather was altogether 
very favourable to the poor, particularly to Day-labourers, who 
were scarcely ever thrown idle from either rain or frost. 

March, though considerably colder than February, was also drier, 
and equally favourable to the different processes of agriculture 
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During the first week, there were occasional showers of snow, with a 
cold west wind. The next fortnight was very dry ; and on the 20th 
it blew a strong stormy gale from the north-west, the thermometer 
standing two degrees below the freezing point all day, and sinking 
10 degrees below it during the night. Had a favourable change 
not soon taken place, Grass and late Wheats must have suffered se- 
verely. The dryness of the early part of the month, mduced farm- 
ers to commence their Oat-seed sooner than usual, and it has seldom 
been executed in better order. . 

The month of April was stifl drier than March, and considerably 
warmer. The thermometer sometimes rose as high as 63, though it 
sometimes also sunk as low as 27; and the sky was frequently clear, 
with a powerful sun, and little wind. The operations of the field 
did not experience an hour’s interruption ; and at the close of the 
month, labour was found to be at least a fortnight earlier than usual. 
With regard to the force of the wind, April presented a complete 
contrast to some of the preceding months, there being seldom a high’ 
wind, and not unfrequently a perfect calm. During the forenoon of 
some days, about the 2Ist and 22d, the heat was extremely oppres- 
sive in the fields; and almost realized the stories of our old farmers 
and ploughmen, who tell us, that in their young days, they were ob- 
liged to have their first yoking over before breakfast, on account of 
the extreme heat of the forenoons. The following is an abstract of 
the weather for the quarter. 

Number of | Number of Quantity of Meat’ Tempera 
Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture. 
February, - 13 15 1.684 40.6 
March, - 18 13 0.958 39.0 
April, - - 24 6 0.596 45.1 
3.238 

Notwithstanding the very favourable Report that has been just 
given of the weather, that of the crops, it is feared, must be differ- 
ent. Late-sown Wheats have not, in general, done well, and in 
many instances completely failed. A great deal of Wheat indeed 
of every kind is thin; and the drynéss of the season has prevented 
its stocking to the extent it would otherwise have done. Whether or 
not the thinness may be partly ascribed to the nature of the seed 
employed, is a question dee naturally occurs after such a season as 
the harvest of 1816.—Grass, in general, looks pretty well, but has 
also suffered from the want of rain, as well as from occasional 
stormy winds from the north and north-west. A great and general 
deficiency has been observed in the braird of Oats: Sortie farmers 
ascribe this wholly to the dryness of the season; but there is reason 
to believe that it is owing not a little to the quality of the seed. In 
several instances, when Oats of 1816 were sown in the same field, 
and in the same circumstances with Oats of 1815, the superiority of 
the latter is very striking. Of those who admit that there: is some 
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defect in the Oats of 1816, some ascribe it to frost in the blooming 
season, which, without affecting the weipht of the Oats, or the 
quantity of Meal that they produce, injures the vegetative principle ; 
while others imagine, that it is owing to the continued rains and 
dampness of last year, which operated on the grain to a certain ex- 
tent in the way of malting, and of course rendered it unfit for seed. 

The appearance of Fruit is at present by no means flattering. — 
Though considerably further advanced than last year at this season, 
it promises but a middling crop in point of quantity. 

‘Fhe Grain markets have been nearly stationary for some time.— 
Best New Wheat at present brings about 37s.; best Barley, 30s. ; 
best Potatoe Oats, 303.; best Common Oats, 28s.; Oatmeal, per 
peck, Is. }ld. Day Labourers wages, Is. 4d.—Mutton and Beef, 
6d. per lib. —3d May. 

Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 

Tue month of February commenced with a mild aspect; but dur. 
ing that and the succeeding month of March, a great quantity of 
rain fell, which greatly retarded the labours of the field, while, on 
account of the lateness of last harvest, a great deal of what should 
have been finished in autumn, stood over till spring. Wheat sow- 
ing was continued through the month of February, and was not 
finished till after the first week in March; but, whether from the 
backwardness of the season, or from the discouraging circumstance 
of the failure of last year’s crop, there is at least one-third less 
Wheat sown in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, than there has been 
for many years. 

About the latter end of March, the weather cleared up, and from 
that time to the present, a finer seed time never was known, the 
effect of which soon became visible on the Corn markets. From 
the beginning of February to the end of March, Corn had advan- 
ced rapidly in price; Oats, in particular, from 4s. to 6s. per Win- 
chester bushel, for the best samples for seed. But, from the fine 
seed-time, and the overstrained speculations of the Grain.dealers, who 
had already glutted the market, almost a total stagnation immedi- 
ately took place; and the alarm which had prevailed of scarcity, 
has almost entirely subsided. Of late, the weather has been too cold 
and dry for promoting vegetation, and in consequence the late-sown 
Wheats are looking very indifferently. 

From the bad quality of last year’s Wheat crop, it has been hi- 
therto almost unsaleable; and from that, and the almost total fail- 
ure of every kind of crop on all the high cold lands, it is much to 
be doubted that the exports of Grain from this county, trom last 
year’s crop, will not produce so much money, high as the prices 
have been, as the former crop did at the low prices. It would there- 
fore be injustice in proprietors, who have the rents of their lands 
depending on the fiar prices, to take advantage of that circumstance 
when a deficiency in quantity and quality is the only camse of the 
high prices. 
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There has been some small advance in the price of Fat Cattle and 
Sheep, and Lean Stock have been in demand at rather improved 
prices; in consequence of which, things begin to assume a more fa- 
vourable and settled appearance; and confidence is in some measure 
restored. Still the depression in every species of manufacture, and 
the pressure from which those connected with land are but just be- 
ginning to emerge, prove a bar to giving full employment to the la- 
bourer, even at reduced wages ; so that the distresses of that useful 
class of the community are still very great, notwithstanding all that 
has been done to relieve them. 

Price of Labour.—Men, by the day, without victuals, from 1s. to 
1s. 6d.—By the half-year, with victuals, from 4/. to 6/——Women, 
do. from 2/. to 32. 

Fiar Prices of Grain.—Wheat, by the Winchester bushel, 7s. 3d. ; 
Barley, 5s.4d.; Bear or Bigg, 4s. 3d.; Potatoe Oats, 4s.; Com- 
mon do. 3s. 9d. ; Oatmeal, by the stone of Dutch weight, 17} lib. 
$s. 4d.— May 3. 

Letter from Langholm, 29th April. 

Tue cold, and generally wet weather, which we experienced dur- 
ing the summer and harvest months, and the mild and temperate 
state of the atmosphere through winter, has, for the last six weeks, 
been succeeded by a course of uniformly dry and parching weather. 
This has been highly favourable, however, for getting the grain 
into the ground, under the most promising auspices, as it was ne- 
ver, in our recollection, in a better state at seed-time. The pro- 
gress of vegetation, from the above cause, has been much retarded, 
as there was nearly as much grass in the pastures about six weeks 
ago as there is at present. : 

The prices of Grain have dropped a trifle of late ; and it is ex- 
pected that they will still be more reduced, from the fineness of the 
seed-time, and the expectation of a considerable importation of fo- 
teign grain. Potatoes were generally a failing crop last season, and 
are now almost completely exhausted ; and, what is still more dis- 
tressing, from the want of seed, in many instances, the usual quan- 
tity has not been planted this year. Hay has of late got scarce, and 
high- priced. 

The mild and temperate weather which generally prevailed 
during winter, has been favourable to the mountain flocks; which 
are, almost in every instance, in the best condition ; and the wea- 
ther is at present as favourable for the lambing season as could be 
wished. There has been some demand for young Cattle, and those 
forward in condition ; but, for Sheep, there has been very little de- 
mand hitherto. As the Butcher markets seem to continue low in 
England, the Graziers have very little encouragement to buy in 
stock at present. 

‘ The very great reduction in the value of every article of pro- 
duce, which the stock farmer has had to dispose of during last year, 

as been very distressing, or rather ruinous to that class of the com 
Q2 
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thunity ; and, should prices continue at the present low rate, they 
will be reduced to the necessity of giving up their possessions, un- 
less a proportionate reduction of rents be granted them by their 
landlords. The condition of the labouring classes and the poor, is 
here, as in most other places, truly distressing, from the advanced 
prices of victual, and the want of employment under which they 
struggle; but the exertions made by the more opulent for their 
relief, reflects the highest honour on their benevolence and huma- 
nity ; while the patience and submission, under the most distressing 
privations, reflect no less credit on the good sense and temper dis. 
covered by their inferiors. We trust the time is not far distant, 
when every thing will find its proper level, and business go forward 
as usual. 
Ross-shire Quarterly Report. 

From the commencement of the spring season up to the middle 
of March, the weather was, in general, wet and tempestuous ; high 
winds from the W. and N. W., accompanied with heavy showers 
of snow, and sleet and rain. The Oat-seed had begun, on the 
driest soils, on the 18th of March, but was almost immediately 
interrupted by a smart storm of frost and snow, which lasted for 
eight days, and prevented the general sowing of that grain, till 
the end of that month, and the two first weeks of April. Few 
Peas and Beans have been sown, from the want of sound seed’; nor 
was the sowing of Spring Wheat persisted in, up to so late a period 
as last season, from its turning out so unprofitable. The recollec- 
tion, likewise, of the losses sustained by the lateness of last har- 
vest, caused farmers to be more than usually anxious to sow early ; 
and they proceeded in succession as rapidly, with the Barley seed 
and Potatoe planting, as circumstances would admit ; and one half 
of that part of the business is now over, in good condition. A 
fortnight of fine weather, which happened the latter end of January 
and beginning of February, made the Turnips run early to seed; 
but vegetation was otherwise completely checked, till the 20th cur- 
rent, when there were a few remarkably fine days, which covered 
the face of the earth with bright verdure; and there is now good 
grass for cattle, on the earliest fields, although, unfortunately, lit- 
tle prospect of its long continuing, as the wind has blown very cold 
from the north, for the last two or three days. 

''The fields of young Clover and Wheat are well stocked with 
healthy plants; and the Oats, which have made their appearance, 
are also sufficiently thick. Indeed, there is nothing to apprehend 
from the quality of the seed, in the low districts of Ross-shire, where 
proper care is bestowed in selecting ; but in the Highlands, accord- 
ing to report, scarcely any of their grain is fit for sowing. And 
here we have again a pleasing duty, in reporting the well-judged 
attention and liberality to the tenantry which has been exercised on 
the Balnagowan estate, in addition to what was stated formerly, of 
handscme reductions of rent being granted to some of the store- 
farmers on that property. Betwixt 200 and 300 bolls of seed Oats 
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have been brought from the South of Scotland, to supply the smalt 
tenants in the Highlands, which otherways they could not have pro- 
cured. This is a species of support which not only claims their 
warmest gratitude, but may be regarded as an act of national be- 
nefit; and should be recorded, to the honour of those who have 
the management of that property, the heir of that truly respectable 
family being a minor. 

No Corn merchants having bought in this county this season, the 
farmers have been obliged to ship their Wheat (scarcely any of the 
other kinds of grain being to spare), on consignment, to Leith and 
Londen. At the latter port, it has been sold at from 65s. to 95s. 
per quarter, and, at the former, at from 40s. to 48s. per boll. As 
might be expected, some of it arrived in bad condition at market. 
Oatmeal is now importing from Aberdeenshire, and sells at 40s. per 
boll of 9 Dutch stones. The Cattle trade is as dull as ever; but 
some briskness is expected, if a good grass season sets in. 

It were much to be wished that the gentlemen of the county would 
adopt some measures for the relief of the labouring poor, as thefe 
are many suffering from want of employment, who could be profitably 
kept at work, were the proprietors to advance one year of the com- 
mutation statute money of their estates, and go on with the making 
of the roads; and which would, at the same time, essentially pro- 
mote their own interest. 26th April. 

Quarterly Report for Stirlingshire. 

Tue almost unprecedented heavy falls of rain during last winter, 
have had a most pernicious effect on the clay soils of this county, by 
keeping them continually steeped in water, while the sudden returns 
of frost weakened, and, in many instances, almost entirely destroyed 
the young Wheats on this description of soil. A considerable pro- 
portion of the strong soils, mellowed by frost, has been carried off 
into the Forth by the land-floods, while the remainder has been bat- 
tered so. much by excessive moisture, and succeeding penetrating 
drought, that it has been difficult to raise a mould of any consider- 
able depth on it by the harrows. We have had some genial days in 
March and April; but the weather, during both, has generally been 
of a different description, there frequently being iee in the pools in 
the mornings of April, which happened about the middie of the 
month, on several successive mornings. This day has been chilly, 
even in sunshine, the wind about north, and blowing from the Gram, 
pian mountains, the tops and sides of which are still covered with snow, 
The weather, however, has now been dry fur a considerable length 
of time, and has enabled the farmer to get all his Oats and Beans 
into the ground, and to prepare his land for Potatoes and Barley. 
The Oats and Beans are beginning to show their leaves, notwith= 
standing the general low tenmerature of the atmosphere. 

The pastures have not yet shown much herbage, though, in gene- 
ral, grazing stock is turned out. The pyices of Grain, notwithstand- 
ing the universally acknowledged defects of last crop, have rather 
declined, even in seed-time. This indicates a want of the usual con- 
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sumption ; for, were there not a defect here, the surplus of old grain 
and importation combined, would not have afforded a supply to sup- 
ort it. 

The prices of Butcher’s-meat have risen a little of late ; but the 
feeder will still be ill paid in most cases. It is difficult to make sales 
of the Wheats of last crop to any extent. Should harvest, however, 
prove late, these will all be taken off at much higher prices than 
they bring at present.—26th April. 





ENGLAND. 
Quarterly Report for Buckinghamshire. 

For a long time past, the Reports which have appeared in your 
valuable Magazine, have been no less painful to your intelligent cor- 
respondents than to your numerous readers ; for, to represent the state 
of the country, was to depict human misery in its most hideous form, 
Whether the general distress, when the word is applied to the whole 
kingdom, is much alleviated, seems doubtful; but I have much 
pleasure in observing, that the sufferings of the Agricultural interest 
have been less severe in this district, than in many other quarters of 
the country. In the midst of the general calamity of an unfavour, 
able harvest, so fortunate was our escape, that we ought to consider 
ourselves a ‘favoured people.’ For, although much grain of every 
description was considerably damaged, yet a great proportion was 
well secured before the bad weather set in, and even much of that 
which was apparently injured, appears in the market pretty sound ; 
but it must be confessed that much of the inferior qualities remains 
to be brought forward. However, from the extraordinary dry wea- 
ther, with which we have been favoured for some time back, it is to 
be presumed that all sorts of grain will have recovered, in some de- 
gree, from the bad effects of a late and wetharvest. A milder winter 
has not passed for many years back ; of course, much of the late sown 
Wheat, where it was long supposed the seed had actually perished, is 
now sending forth a vigorous plant. Perhaps the long-continued rains 
of last season, and the absence of frost during the winter, have en- 
gendered and fostered a numerous and destructive race of grubbing 
insects, which seem to have preyed upon the Wheat crops upon hay 
stabbles, and in many instances have proved so fatal, that numerous 
fields of this description have already been ploughed and sown with 
other corns, and I think that many that have been spared ought 
to have been treated in the same manner. Notwithstanding much of 
our fallows, as well as bean stubbles, which could not be wrought in 
autumn, have been filled up with Wheat in February and March, it 
is certain that we are considerably short of our intended breadth of 
Wheat. Upon the whole, the month of February was uncommonly 
favourable to vegetation; but a longer continued tract of boisterous 
winds is not in our recollection. Indeed, about the 27th, it amount- 
ed to a hurricane, tearing up trees, blowing down houses and ho- 
vels, stripping ricks, &c. . Had we commanded the keys of the 
clouds, we could not have regulated the weather more favourably 
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for the purposes of the husbandman, than the month of March has 
proved. A severe drought, with plenty of sunshine through the 
day, and sharp frosts during the night, so pulverized the stubborn 
glebe, which had baffled human means to reduce it, that I may 
safely say, a season more suitable for cleaning the fields, and depo- 
siting the seeds, has rarely been experienced. There still remains 
some Barley, and even Oats, to be sown; but in general the seed- 
ing is nearly over. The fields are now become so parched, that the 
late Wheats are beginning to yield to the sterile droughts and frosts ; 
but those sown in proper season on dressed fallows, show a healthy 
plant. The young Clovers, and other winter crops, also have a 
flourishing appearance. The winter having been mild and open, the 
‘Turnips, although short of an average crop, have stood out pretty 
well; and live-stock in general have improved as well, if not better, 
than usual: But I am sorry to say, that the feeding stall still con- 
tinues to be a sinking fund; for our present rates of butcher meat 
come far short of a remunerating price to the grazier and feeder. 
Prices of various kinds of meat from 6d. to 7d. per lib. During the 
Quarter, a considerable advance has taken place in the price of lean 
stock of every description. Good Horses, fit for the carriage or the 
Jield, have risen considerably ; but those for common purposes have 
improved but little. Milking Cows have advanced much, and are 
greatly in demand. It is almost needless to observe, in such a fa- 
vourable spring, that the Lambing-time has been equal to our most 
sanguine expectations ; and the lawns are now covered with healthy 
flocks. I understand it is supposed that the Wool trade will be a 
profitable concern this year. 

Our Corn markets have remained pretty steady since your last 
publication, but rather upon the advance, till the last three weeks, * 
when a duiness took place, but no considerable reduction of prices. 
Our present prices may be quoted—Wheat from 90s. to 120s.; Bar- 
ley 35s. to 55s.; Oats about 40s.; and Beans from 30s. to 60s., ail 
per quarter of 8 Winchester bushels. 

The Clover seed of last year’s growth is not worth sowing, and 
therefore not worth quoting ; but our present prices of marketable 
seed are from 112s. to 140s. per cwt. 

While Corn maintains its present value, it is not likely that land- 
lords will be inclined to make any considerable reduction in their 
rents; but they ought to consider, that when extraordinary prices 
are occasioned by a deficiency of the crop, there are only a few 
lucky individuals that are enriched by them. The wages of labour 
is low; the list of paupers, and the amount of poor-rates, increasing 
fast.—18th April. 

Cumberland Quarterly Report. 

Tue last month has been uncommonly favourable for all agricul- 
tural labours, and Lent grain has in general been sown. We have 
very rarely had a more favourable season for sowing and planting 
our spring grain and roots. At present we want rain; and we have 
every cause to expect it, from the appearance of the clouds, &c. It 
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is not a little surprising, that our acquaintance with the prognostics 
of fine and wet weather has by no means kept pace with our meteo- 
rological science; and on this subject the farmer yet wants a good 
and cheap manual. Had Mr Marshall continued a practical far. 
mer, we might have expected some very valuable hints from him on 
this subject. There is an unusually large quantity of grain sown 
this spring; but, when it is considered that our farmers have been 
paralyzed in their exertions during the last three years, we need not 
be surprised to find our crops next season by no means so good as 
we might have expected, had the labours and improvements of far. 
mers not been checked by ignorance, selfishness, or folly. It would 
be a melancholy task to trace, through their various ramifications, all 
the concurring causes which effected the ruin of so many farmers. 
Should health and leisure enable the present Reporter, it is his in- 
tention to consider the question more fully, when the public mind 
is neither guided by a party spirit on the one hand, nor an un- 
due predilection for manufactures on the other. 

It is now established, beyond a possibility of doubt, that the rack- 
renting system has occasioned at least half of our present miseries ; 
since, in all cases where an industrious farmer had a kind, or even 
just landlord, he has been enabled, though perhaps even then at 
great loss, to struggle with the times. On the other hand, thou- 
sands have been ruined, where rack-rents and short leases had been 
established ; and many have their estates in their own occupation, 
by no means to their own profit, who might have had excellent 
farmers, if they had acted with wisdom. Grain still brings high 
prices. The improved Leicester Sheep seil high. A Ewe and two 
Lambs bring 4/. Fat advances very slowly. Lean Stock very low. 

@ Perhaps, however, this county has less cause for complaint than 
_ many others, Our Potatoes are above an average crop. Our 
Wheat is in general bad, in consequence of the season. Our Oats 
and Barley are gond. There is a renewed attention to agriculture 
amongst all those who have escaped with capital. Our Agricultu- 
tal Societies are conducted without much energy; and some of 
them have this spring been discontinued. There is every cause to 
expect, that our President wili continue the Workington Meetings. 
Mr Curwen has sown all his Oats, and planted the greater part of 
his Potatoes. His crop of Potatoes has been truly valuable to the 
labouring classes in Workington, since they would not have procur- 
ed them elsewhere under 6d. per stone in general. Farming pro- 
mises, in a short time, to revive, should stock advance, and should 
Government prevent that competition with foreign markets which 
hastened our ruin, and filled up the measure of our sufferings. 
Oats, 3 Winchester bushels, 17s. ; Barley 28s.; Wheat 33s., Best 
Ql. 4s. ‘These prices are exorbitant; and, had a sufficient quanti- 
ty been laid up by Government during last year, we should not 
have experienced such high prices at present; nor would we have 
been under the necessity of importing so large a quantity from the 
Continent; nor would the prices last year have been so ruinously 
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low. In time, our politicians and political economists will be re- 
duced to the necessity of attending to agriculture when perhaps it 
is too late ; and this Nation will, in this case, present to the world 
a lasting example of the inutility of commerce, of manufactures and 
trade, when the farmer is neglected, forgotten, or oppressed. We 
have liberated Europe from the despotism of Napoleon, but have 
overlooked ourselves ; and, should we escape from our present diffi- 
culties, we must feel grateful to that Providence who has given this 
Nation energies no other people can exhibit, and perseverance be. 
fore unknown. Perhaps the present increased attention to the poor 
will hasten some plans for ameliorating their condition——28th April. 
Letter from South Devon, 24th April. 

Tue farmer never had less hinderance from the weather than this 
season ; but, at the same time, the ground never required more la- 
bour to work and reduce it to a fine tilth. It turns up very heavy, 
from the rain and want of frost; the working stock are unusually 
weak ; the spring work is pretty weil over; and the seed sown has 
been deposited in a dry bed. 

The lambing time has been much better than last year; though 
some farmers complain of losses in their lambs. Grass is now short, 
from the long continued dry weather, and frosty nights. 

Our early sown Wheats, on good soils, are looking well; but 
some, in high situations, have suffered from too much rain during 
the winter ; and the late sown are now in want of rain. 

Corn and Cattle are on the advance. Fat Beef is from 2. 6s. to 
Ql. 10s. per 112 lib.; Mutton 6d. per lib.; Pork 5d. Wheat 15s— 
Barley 5s. to 7s. 6d.; Oats 4s,; Potatoes 2s. 3d. per bushel. But- 
ter ls. per lib. Horses are scarce, and rising in price—there has 
not been the usual quantity bred the last two years. 

The Corn crop of last year proves worse than most farmers ex- 
pected at harvest. The quantity on hand is much less than last year 
at this time. Barley malted badly; and the maltsters have not 
bought their usual quantity. 

Letter from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster, 28th April. 

Weare now experiencing an excess of dry weather, which, in some 
clayey lands, has prevented both the plough and harrow from work- 
ing ; consequently this stubborn soil cannot be sown till rain come. 
On the other hand, it has been most favourable for the mosses, where 
a large quantity of Corn is sown after burning in a dry season. The 
moss now has the appearance of a large tract of country on fire,— 
Excepting these descriptions of land, Oat-seeding is finished, and 
the ground in excellent order ; but is very much in want of moisture 
to make the Oats vegetate. It is not unusual to sow Barley through 
the next month, and sometimes in the fore part of June. Work, in 
general, is very forward; and the fallows will soon be clean for Po- 
tatoes, Turnips,&c. Thus far the prospect is pleasing to the farmer ; 
but, on the other hand, much of his Wheat is looking indifferent, 
making hardly any progress, being infested with the wireworm, &c. 
Which we are afraid is prevailing very much this season. Some fields 
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of Wheat, early sown, and in favourable situations, look most beau- 
tiful and early ; but this is not general. If the drought continue, 
many will be distressed for cattle feed. Hay is in very little room; 
Turnips about done, and no appearance of Grass. The pastures 
were fresher at Christmas than now. Cattle have been a losing con. 
cern to those who have kept them, particularly those that have 
been fed for the butcher. Good Beef is now worth 6d. and sink; 
Mutton 6d. to 7}d. Lean and half-fat Cattle have brought extreme- 
ly low prices ; and we do not expect them higher until there is plenty 
of Grass. Good Horses are in great request, at fair prices ; infe- 
rior unsaleable. Thrashing is far advanced for the season, and it is 
supposed very little Grain is in the farmer’s possession. The Wheat 
is of such various qualities, it is difficult to state a price ;—it is from 
about 8s. to 14s.; Oats, 4s. to 7s.; Barley, 5s. to 8s. per Winches. 
ter bushel. Beans were very much injured by frost; in some in. 
stances completely destroyed ; those least injured are worth 9s. per 
Winchester bushel. Oatmeal, 3/. 5s. per load of 240 lib. Potatves 
5s. per 112 lib. Wages are very little reduced in this county. La- 
bourers have 2s. 6d. to 3s. per day, and all in work. Women ls.; 
hired servants, 12/. to 20/. per annum. Rents, in some instances, 
have fallen a little; and landlords who have any consideration about 
them, have reduced their tenants about 15 to 5U per cent. according 
to circumstances; but there is stil] that mad competition for farms, 
be they ever so bad, that they frequently let higher when loose, by 
the unfair way of letting by private proposals, when a tenant is either 
to propose the utmost that can be screwed from him, or is thrown 
out of a situation. This eagerness for farms may be accounted for, 
by the necessity for a farmer to have some place to live in; and as to 
the price, it is of little consequence, for he has nothing to lose; and 
as to gaining, that is never dreamt of: He isin a deplorable situation, 
with the load of taxes of various sorts upon him, and all the other 
necessary expenses of a farm. If the receipts do not increase, farm- 
ing must cease to be a business; Government and the poor must bes 
come the owners and tenants. — 
Letter from Liverpool, 24th April. 

We have had lately a very unexpected alteration in our Corn mar- 
ket, prices having, in the course of the last three weeks, declined 
very considerably. It would now appear, that most people in the 
trade have presumed too much on the deficiency of last year’s crop; 
and although we believe no one will deny its deficiency, both in 
point of quantity and quality, still it is most difficult to ascertain, 
with any degree of accuracy, how much this deficiency will turn out 
to be; and therefore, if we are allowed to judge from present ap- 
pearances, we certainly do think speculation has been carried too 
far, and. prices run up much higher than they ought to have been. 
It is, however, very probable we shall have some ups and downs be- 
fore harvest ; but how things may ultimately turn out, it is not for 
us to give an opinion, as none can say with any certainty. The pre- 
sent remarkable fine weather, and the very large importations into 
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London, and into several of the out-ports, seem to have a very won- 
derful effect at the present moment, and incline us to expect prices 
still rather lower, particularly for Wheats. It has, however, been ob- 
served, that the greatest importations of foreign grain into this coun- 
try in any one year, have been but trifling, compared with the con- 
sumption ; and therefore, should the crop turn out as many once ex- 
pected, we may still have a better trade than at present is generally 
looked for. The late foreign importations into this port have entire- 
ly done away with the sale of our own inferior new Wheats; nor do 
we think they will be saleable, so long as the foreign remains in the 
market; and if we have a sufficiency of the foreign, what is then to 
become of the other? But perhaps, in some other parts of the king- 
dom, they are not so extremely bad as with us. We need add no 
more, than refer you to our importation list and current prices, the 
Jatter of which, we are sorry to say, are quite nominal, our demand 
at present being extremely limited. 


Last Tuesday’s Market Prices. 
Wheat, per 70 lib. Malt, per 36 quarts. 


English, - - 10s. 0d. - 12s, 0d. Old, 18s.6d. | English, - 10s - 128, Fine, 15% 


Scotch - - 8s. 6d. - 10s. 6d. None. 
Trish, - - 8s.0d. - 10s.0d. — 14s. Od. Peas, per quarter. 
Dantzic, &c. 145. Od. - 16s.0d. — 18s, Od. | English, white boiling, 70s. 
Barley, per 60 lib. oe = grey, = = = 35s, 
English, - - 7s. 6d. - 8s. Gd. 
Scotch, - - 5s. 6d. - 6s. 6d. Flour, per 240 lib. 
Irish, - - - 5s. 0d. - Gs. Od. Eng. superfine, sound, 80s. 
Beans, per quarter, «+ second, - - 60s. 
English, - - 50s. Od. - 60s.0d. Old, 64s.0d. | ... fine, unsound, 50s, 
Scotch, - - 5S2s.0d. - 40s.0d, | second, - - 40s. 
Irish, = + 50s.Qd. + 40s, 0d. Irish, unsound, fine, 45s. 
Oats, per 45 lib. «. second, - - 358, - 
English, potato, 5s. 6d. - 5s.9d. Fine, 6s. 2d. 


80s, 
40s. 


86s. 
70s. 
64s, 
56s. 
50s. 
40s. 


as common, 4s. 9d. - 5s. Od. 5s. Sd. American Flour, per barrel, 196 lib. 


Irish, potato, 5s. Od. - 5s. 6d. 5s. 9d. : ; 
++» common, 4s. 6d, - 5s, Od, 5s, 2d, er a 
Scotch, potato, 5s. 3d. - 5s. Gd. 6s. Od. ’ 


«ss» common, 4s,9d. - 5s. 0d. 5s, 3d. Bekimure, + - 10. 


Importations of Gratn into the Port or Liverpoot, from the 
of January, 1817, until the 23d of April, 1817, znclusive. 


- 738. - 75s. 
- = 7is. - 74s. 
72s. 


29th 


! 

| cwr. FA 

Date | -Deserip-| ars. | ans. ars. | ars. | Qns| ans. tons'shel’di2 
tion. |Wheat.' Barley. s. | Malt.| Beans} Peas Rye.| Bran. ee ac 


40 lib. 
3 itimeal, 


oF 


ton esarm: 1,796 | 2,357| 4,696| soz 5c} 33. —| 4571 1: 
Feb, ditish - | 4,718] 1,438 | 56,401 4 
Foreign | | 5.475] 1,290 _ | Cj — 
Coastwise 5.232| 3,756] 8,906 858 261] 36) —| 3 
4 
Foreign | | 5360 | 335 = —|— — 
Coastwise 9,375| 5,855 | 14,017 12,645 |1,168 '1069|1506| 50 
Ae $i - | 4,766| 308! 34,667) —| 52) —|—| 41 
Foreign j &272, 950) 5,121 972 | 


4 
Irish + | 7,175) 1,486] 354,554 188 , =| 5l 


196 lib. 


240 lib. 
Amer. FI. 


Total - (50,217 17,755 1158,162{7,112|5,877 148511627) 186 |1,682 165] i 149%] 
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Norfolk Quarterly Report. 

Tue season has been, on the whole, favourable to the progress of 
the several operations of spring sowing ; and a few seasonable frosts 
have tended to reduce the clays to a fine mellow pulverized state, 
Much Barley, however, remains to be sown. The appearance of 


that above ground is good, where dry seed has been used; but weak | 


and thin, where damaged Corn was sown. Of the Wheats, it may 
truly be said, that they never were known so uneven and deficient in 
plant. On the worst lands, and where sown up to the ankles in the 
slop, they look far the best. Some of our finest Wheat soils are 
positively without half a plant; partly owing to the wireworm, and 
partly to the deficient quality of the seed used. Beans and Peas are 
in many places coming up; but, from the damaged state of the seed, 
are generally short of plants. In fine, another year must pass away 
before we entirely recover from the effects of the late bad harvest. 
Our Corn markets are lower than at the period of our last Report, 
particularly for bright Barleys. Instead of 66s., the quotation then, 
the best. samples now are not worth more than 38s. or 40s. per quar- 
ter. .Good Wheat will still fetch 120s. per quarter. The flocks are 
represented to have lambed well. The Turnips are fast diminish. 
ing, both in quantity and quality; and the meat markets ruinously 
low. Nothing to be done with grazing this year.— 19th April. 
Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

Durinc the months of February, March and April, there has 
been very little of either rain or snow. Of the latter we had some 
thin covers in the month of March; and, from the 19th to the 23d, 
hard frost. Through the month of April it has been generally 
frosty, with cold northerly winds, which still continue. The whole 
ef the quarter has been remarkably dry, and favourable for getting 
forward with every species of agricultural labour. The summer 
fallows that could not be sown with Wheat in the autumn, were got 
sown in February; and, by the middle of March, many persons had 
done sowing Oats, Peas and Beans (except upon some strong clay soils 
that could not be got harrowed from being too dry), and have since 
been preparing their Turnip failows, and sowing Barley, as the 
lands were cleared of Turnips; and every kind of farm-labour was 
never known in a more forward state. 

The fine weather in February rendered vegetation remarkably 
early. On the first of March, the leaves on many rose and goose- 
berry bushes were fully expanded ; and on the 12th, those of several 


white thorns were in the same state; but the frost on the 2Ist de-" 


stroyed many of these, and also greatly injured the blossoms of earl 
fruit-trees. 
The autumn-sown Wheats, and particularly those upon thin clayey 
soils, were never known to have a more promising appearance, or a 
fuller stock of healthy plants. Those that were sown in the spring 
do not look so favourably, the plants being weak, probably owing to 
the deficiency of the grain sown, or the very dry state of she soil. 
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Turnips have been sooner consumed than was expected, owing to 
their being so much short of their usual size; but this has in some 
sort been made up by the earliness of the Clovers, which have in ma- 
ny places been depastured with sheep from the beginning of April. 

The prices of Fat Stock have of late advanced a little, though 
many persons are obliged to sell for want of Tarnips ; and a greater 
number of half-fat Cattle was never weekly exhibited at Morpeth, 
than has been shown there for some weeks past. The present prices 
are from 5s. to 6s. per stone of 14 lib. sinking offal; and Sheep from 
6d. to 7d. per lib, sink. 

Corn markets have of late been lowering, occasioned by the great 
importations. Wheat is now from 5s. to 10s.; Barley 5s. to 6s. 6d. 5 
Oats from 4s. to 6s. 4d. ; and Peas from 7s. to 9s. per bushel Win- 
chester.—28¢th April. 

Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Arter so calamitous a harvest as the last, the very mild weather 
since experienced has greatly contributed to the relief of numbers, 
who must have been in much distress had the winter proved severe. 
The farmers have been enabled to proceed in their work without in- 
terruption ; and there has been employment found in the Agricul- 
cultural districts for the labouring poor, which has kept many from 
starving. It is true, that a great number have been selling their da- 
maged produce for very little money; and there are farmers to be 
found in extreme poverty. 

The growing Wheat has, in general, made great improvement, 
although much of it is too thin, and the plants are weak. As there 
was little frost in winter, and so long a continuance of dry weather, 
the ground has required more labour to prepare it for sowing than 
for many years past. Some have left part of their lands unsown, 
in the hope of rain falling in time; others had recourse to heavy 
rollers, and much harrowing. The latter have a decided advantage, 
as the imperfect cleaning of last year’s fallows has been made com. 
plete by the operation of sowing in many cases; and there is no 
prospect of rain at present. Early sown Beans and Oats look well, 
the former particularly so, where old seed was either dibbled, dril- 
led, or sown.. Much has been done, and with great effect, at the 
fallows, which are nearly cleaned in some instances. 

The Corn Markets have been lowering until lately. Best Wheat 
is now worth from 120s. to 130s.; Ditto Barley, from 60s. to 66s. ; 
Ditto Oats, from 40s. to 48s.; Old Beans, 60s. per quarter. In- 
ferior Wheat, from 56s. to 88s. ; Ditto Barley, from 24s. to 40s. ; 
Ditto Oats, from 2ts. to 30s.; New Beans, from 28s. to 50s. per 
quarter. 

There has been an advance im the prices of Fat Stock, the best 
Beasts being now worth 7s. a stone; and prime clipped Sheep 6d. 
per lib. sink offal. Fresh Drape and Milking Cows are well sold; 
but Lean Cattle, particularly Steers; are very low. Store Sheep 
are sold at about last yeat’s prices. Pasture Woo} declined in 
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price, but is now a little higher; and it is probable that fine Wool 
will advance, as much less has been imported than in preceding 
years. 

Turnips began to run earlier than usual, and were more plenti- 
ful at last than was expected. Potatoes are selling at from 5s. to 
Gs. per cwt. Sown Grasses are backward for want of rain, and 
much Hay is now consuming to keep Stock in condition. 

The distresses of the poor in the manufacturing and mining dis. 
tricts are still great. A number of stocking frames are unemploy- 
ed; and many colliers have but two or three days’ work in each 
week. The Poor-rates are extremely burdensome, wherever any ma- 
nufactory has been established.——23d April. 

Quarterly Report for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

Ar present, the discouraging results of the extreme wetness of 
the last harvest are succeeded by excessive drought this Spring, to 
many scarcely less discouraging. The growth of the grain already 
sown, is much impeded for want of seasonable showers ; and much 
strong land lies in so hard a state, that it is impossible to harrow 
in the seed. It is feared much bad seed is sown, that cannot suc- 
ceed ; and therefore, altogether, the prospect of a prosperous crop 
seems very dubious. The Wheats, on fine dry soils, in good tilth 
and manuring, look fresh and healthy, though backward, notwith. 
standing the drought and frosts; but many of them on strong soils 
are looking miserably thin and unpromising. The Beans plant bet- 
ter than could be expected; the frosts, though severe, not having 
affected them so much as might have been the case, had the wea- 
ther been less dry. 

The damaged produce of last harvest is now coming into the 
markets in an improved condition, from the dry state of the wea- 
ther, the winds and frosts having at least carried off its moisture. 
The bread made of damaged Wheat and Oats is much better than 
before. So little of the Barley has been made into Malt, that a 
large proportion has been, with Beans and other unusual ingres 
dients, used for such bread as the present, for the most part dis- 
tressed population, seem glad to eat, when they can get it. Under 
all these circumstances, however disconsolate to every feeling mind, 
it is the opinion of many tolerably well-informed men, that the stp- 
ply of food, such as it is, with what importations may be expected, 
will hold out till the reaping of another harvest. Perhaps there is 
reason to fear the contrary; at any rate, the supply from abroad 
must be at an enormous expense to the nation, impoverished as it 
already is, by taxation of every kind. It may not be too much to 
state the loss to the country at no less than twenty millions Sterling, 
from the actual waste and mismanagement of the two fine crops 
preceding the last failing one, the improvident waste of which 
ought, im common sense and prudence, to have fully compensated 
for what is deficient in the last. ; 

Wheat is at all prices, from 5s. to 20s. per bushel of Winchester; 
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Oats from 2s. to 7s.; Barley from 3s. to 8s.; Rye about 10s. Good 
Potatoes are dear. 

The growing Clover, and other seeds, are in an uncommonly 
backward state. 

Fat and Lean Cattle and Sheep are lowering, apparently for 
want of spring grass; yet Hay is at a moderate price. Strong 
useful Horses, for the road or field, are become scarce. Farming 
ones are cheap still. 

The Turnip preparations are rapidly proceeding; and, if the 
drought remain a week or ten days longer, will be mostly com- 
pleted for the manuring. 

The produce of Lambs seems in full proportion to the number of 
Ewes in stock, the stock of which seems rather diminished. 

The supply of Shambles’-meat is fully adequate to the demand. 
The want of money in common circulation, is much complained of 
by the Butchers everywhere. The price of all sorts of meat, about 
6d. per lib. avoirdupois. 

There appears to be little if any advance in Wool, since the re- 
duced prices of last season. The manufacturing concerns of this 
part of the country are in a very flat state, notwithstanding the 
many reports to the contrary in some of the newspapers, which 
are become too much the vehicles of wilful misrepresentation and 
partiality ——29¢h April, 


APPENDIX to BRANCH I. 
FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Talavera Wheat. 


A Frew years ago, an English gentleman, serving with the army 
in Spain, observed, near Talavera, a fine variety of Wheat, some 
of the seed of which he brought with him to England. It has: 
very long straw, very long ears, and a fine, clear, thin-skinned 
grain, It is very prolific. It succeeds when sown either in autuinn 
or in spring ; and it ripens three weeks earlier than the commor 
Wheat of England; in scme of the southern counties of which, it 
has been carefully propagated now for five or six years, and has 
been found to preserve its original character and peculiar advan- 
tages, 

In the beginning of November 1815, a gentleman from Sussex 
brought a few grains of it to Scotland, the first ever seen in this 
country. Most of them were immediately distributed among gen- 
tlemen keenly engaged in agricultural pursuits;. but a few of them 
Were sown in a garden near Edinburgh. 

Notwithstanding the very unfavourable weather of 1816, they 
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throve well, and yielded a great increase; which has been distribut. 
ed, as far as it would go, among keen Farmers in the counties of 
Ross, Elgin, Banff, Aberdeen, Kincardine, Perth, Forfar, Fife, Edin. 
burgh, Haddington, Berwick, Galloway, Ayr, and Bute; witha 
view to extend, as soon as possible, all over Scotland, the culture 
of a variety of Wheat, which promises to be a most valuable acqui- 
sition to this country. Many of the ears of it, which grew in this 
neighbourhood last year, were found to have more than 70, and one 
of them had 86 grains, which is more than double the number gene- 
rally found in the best Wheat of this country. 

Those who have received packets of this Seed, and are endeavour. 
ing to cultivate it, will be gratified and encouraged when they read 
the following Extract of a Letter from London, 19th February 1817. 

* Among other things, I have heard a high character of the Tala- 
* vera Wheat, which is much in request in the south of England. 
* One farmer, at Petworth in Sussex, had fifty acres of it this last 
* year; and is now selling it for seed at ten guineas a quarter. 
* It is preferred by millers to all other Wheat, and is much sown at 
* this time of year, as being very early.’ 

If, in process of time, the Talavera Wheat shall degenerate in this 
eold climate, which has happened to mahy other plants brought to 
us from warmer countries, it will be easy, and may even be a na 
tional object, to procure, annually, fresh supplies of the seed from 
— sO as to preserve the variety nearly in perfection in this 

and. 

Edinburgh, 22d Feb. 1817. 


No. LXXI. will be published on the first Monday of August. 
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